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Tie Afterthought. 


The “ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By “‘ COGITATOR.” 
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Mr. Pryal’s talk and pictures about the eucalyptus trees 
(page 129) are very interesting indeed ; and yet I do not find 
myself getting enthused about them much. If a tree looks 
like a beanpole. and if we have to say to a fellow, ‘‘ This is 
an excellent medicine,’’ in order to make him eat the honey, 
‘pears like that bee-folks might go further and do better in 
the matter of tree-planting. 

FEEDING EVERY TENTH HIVE. 

Page 132. What shall we say about Mr. Aldrich’s plan 
of feeding every tenth hive, and making the bees store honey 
for the other nine? I should have doubts about their doing 
so much storing readily, and fears that bees so overworkt 
in the fall might * peter out’’ before spring. Still, I am 
conscious that these may be empty and needless apprehen- 
sions. I don’t know much about it. 


A TRICK OF THE HONEY-COMMISSION MEN. 
There is an idea dropt by Mr. McNay, on page 132, that 


» ve can hardly afford to let slip. Send a commission man 


honey outright and he puts it in the back part of the store, 
to sell when he gets other things cleared up. Make him pay 
youa good advance on it, and (just as naturally) he sets 
about selling it at once, because he wants to get his money 
in handagain. See? Quite honest men have been ‘known 
to look out for theirown interests, don’t you mind ? 

, 


FREQUENT FLIGHT-DAYS AND GOOD STORES. 

You're just like all the rest of us, Comrade Dadant; 
crowing loudly before we’re out of the wintering woods. 
‘requent flight-days are indeed the best thing we can pos- 
sibly have to get thru the winter on, except one. And that 
one thing is “‘pizen on us”? this winter. Not for many 
years has the quality of the winter stores been so poor as 
this time. If spring should prove late and trying many of 
us will suffer, I fear. Good plan to count our mercies, how- 
ever. Had this winter been as destitute of flight-days as 
some winters are, many localities would scarcely have hada 
bee left by this time. ~ j 


A QUEEN’S SPRING EGG-LAYING. 

_ Whoever has stood before a tired audience, burdened 
wits the duty of interesting them notwithstanding their 
tee tae can sympathize with Mr. Doolittle as he began 
e's ~~ reported on pages 133, 146 and 165. 
make hi ' glad that the ‘scare streaks’ up his legs didn’t 
“ase him sit down. When a really competent lecturer talks 





on the rudiments of a thing he is pretty sure to let out’some 
facts which those advanced in the art can feed on with in- 
terest. Probably not one in a hundred of us knew that the 
queen begins in the spring by laying about ten eggs a day 
for awhile. If Cogitator had been driven to a Yankee guess 
he would have guest about half-a-dozen eggs the first day. 
and a couple of hundred the second. But of course Doolittle 
is right. In the observation of little things he is one of the 
most accurate observers. 


DIFFERENCE IN TASTE OF HONEY. 


As to the question of the taste of Italian honey vs, the 
taste of the other kind, which Mr. Bevins sails into so val- 
iantly (page 134), *Tater would incline to go further, and 
deny the alleged facts 7m foto. Different races, strains and 
colonies differing in pretty much every imaginable way, 
now for the better, and now for the worse, the bees a fellow 
is enthusiastically in favor of store (of course) the best- 
tasting honey for him. That was asharp shot of B.’s where 
he reminds his antagonist that very many flowers hang bot- 
tom side up, so the heaviest nectar would settle into reach, 
instead of out of it, if any such separation went on. 


PROOFS OF GENUINENESS (!). 

In the ninth boil-batch page 138, Holtermann ‘hits the 
bull’s-eye (or say the cow’s) with that milk story.» Leaving 
propolis on the*’sections to prove genuineness next door to 
proving butter by the hair in it—and milk by that cow- 
dung flavor often gently alluded toas the ‘‘taste of the 
barn.”’ 

ODOR OF TAR FOR FOUL BROOD. 


Won't do to trust one swallow for a summer, but if 
many swallows get the same results as Loyalstone, on page 
138, we shall have something new of distinct value in fight- 
ing foul brood. Just powerfully impregnate wax designed 
for foundation with the odor of tar. 


THAT ‘* EAR-WAX FOR STINGS”’ STORY. 

Ear-wax the best remedy for stings, eh, only so apt to 
be unattainable. Page 140. Let me suggest, Mr. Her- 
mamce: If all the bee-folks should warm your ear, by tell- 
ing you what they think of your whisky remedy, it would 
melt out wax enough to give you a startein the ear-wax sup- 
ply trade. 

THE QUESTION OF FACING HIVES. 

That boy Miller, on page 166, was being switcht not for 
facing hives the wrong way, but for teaching that the 
direction made no difference. And, lo, he thinks to get off 
by showing that a big bee-man (the biggest one of all, in 
fact) considers facing quite important. No, my boy, if you 
could get Doolittle and Cogitator to play the two-ram act, 
that wouldn’t help you any. Furthermore the chances are 
that they won’t butt. Doolittle lives in a very cool climate, 
high altitude, and pretty well north; and if he decides that 
the days when sunshine right square in front does harm are 
so very few that the days when direct sunshine does good 
greatly overbalance them, "Tater won’t deny it. And if 
*Tater finds very few summer days when the sun after 11 
is any good, and many days when it isa sweltering nuisance, 
I don’t believe Doolittle will put down his wooly pow and 
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charge. Whole thing a matter of climate. Nobody in the 
North hasany good word for a north facing; but presum- 
ably in Cuba (if hives had to be left awhile without shade) 
north facing would be the only proper way. The matter is 
very simple indeed. To get the morning sun and not much 
else, face east. To get the most sun possible, face south. 
To get the least possible, face north. If your honey mostly 
comes in afternoons, and afternoons are apt to be too cool, 
face west. 
MR. GETAZ PROBABLY TWICE CORRECT. 

Cogitator agrees with Adrian Getaz, page 145, that dead 
bees in the outer spaces, in out-door wintering, are dead of 
cold—rest of the world to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And quite possibly Mr. Getaz is correct in calling stimula- 
tive feeding and brood-spreading two equivalents, either 
one of which may be used, but not necessarily both at once. 
*Tater’s a little shy of both. 

BRUSHING HONEY INTO COMBS. 
Another way to get honey intoempty combs for feeding 


purposes—brush it in with a paint-brush. Maybe now that’s 
a good idea. Thanks to Mr. Bair, page 148. 


MARKETING HONEY—PECK’S PECK OF TROUBLE. 


Mr. Peck’'s peck of trouble, on page 149, is one where- 
with many of us have been peckt—good local sale-route 
patiently workt up (8 cents a pound), and, presto, a young- 
ster strikes in at 7 cents. The satisfactory remedy is rather 
hard to find. Mr. Peck thinks ‘‘edicating him ’”’ with bee- 
journals, etc., only makes him worse—surer than ever that 
Ae can get rich on 7-cent honey. Whatever we do, let’s not 
get mad and hate the boy in our hearts; he’s only at what 
the world calls ‘‘ business.’? I put my retail figure at 7 
cents years ago, and the 6-cent boy has not yet turned up. 
If he should, my honey would be 6 cents directly. I admire, 
rather than hope to imitate, the once-a-year visited route, 
and the uniform 25-pound package. ‘Too late to make my 
route stand that now, sure. Smaller packages and more 
frequent visits are more to the mind of the average custo- 
mer; and once-formed habits do not change easily to habits 
a little less agreeable. 

30,000 TONS OF COMB HONEY. 

Honey statistics (in this country at least) are apt to be 
disgustingly unreliable, and far off from the truth; but 
when the big makers can be got to report how many sec- 
tions they made we have something to tie to. The 30,000,000 
that Wisconsin made isa big lot. If we may credit all the 
rest of the Union with as much more, we have an indirect 
hint of 60,000,000 pounds of section honey. Page 152. 


DEFECT IN MICHIGAN’S FOUI, BROOD BILL. 


That Michigan Foul Brood Bill looks excellent in the 
main, but seems to have one gross fault. The minimum of 
punishment under it is a 50-dollar fine; and this can be in- 
flicted on a person not to blame at all, only densely ignor- 
ant. Better split things. The 50-dollar minimum just so 
as it ought to bé for the man who resists the inspector ; but 
for selling foul-broody bees or honey better let the court de- 
cide just what the measure of guilt is, and not compel in- 








justice by a minimuin. COGITATOR. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAA AAA AA 


The Omaha Convention Report ran through 14 num- 
bers of the Bee Journal, beginning with the first number in 
October, 1898. Now we have on hand quite a number of 
complete sets of that report, which we will mail for just 10 
cents each. That is, 14 copies of the American Bee Journal 
for only adime. There are doubtless a good many of our 
new readers who will be glad to get that fine report. 


— ———— - - -  ——_—_—— 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by the Dadants, 
is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete work on 
bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound elegantly. 
Every reader of the American Bee Journal should havea 
copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions that 
arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for only $2.00. 


—— 
oo 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 




















Poor Stores and Want of Air Cause Loss. 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 


ISS FANNIE C. DAMON, Middlesex Co., Mass. 

Your letter of answers to my questions was received 

some time ago, and I will now give you my Opinion of 

the cause of the sudden death-rate of your old bees in the 

winter, and the unhealthy condition of your colonies in the 

fall. Want of air in winter and poor stores in the fall were 
the causes of all your loss of bees. 

The closing of the entrances of your colonies with ice 
and snow in February, 1898, was a very serious matter, be- 
cause it left the bees to depend entirely on what air they 
could get thru the packing on the tops of the brood-cham- 
bers. When I read of the large death-rate of bees among 
your colonies—all dead in six, and only a small quantity 
alive in the other 11 hives—I felt certain that you had too 
much weight on the ‘*‘ safety valve’’—too much close pack- 
ing on the brood-chambers, when the entrances of your 
hives became closed air-tight with ice. ; 

To make sure that I was not mistaken, I wrote to you 
asking how many inches of packing you had on each brood. 
chamber, and what it was composed of. When you an- 
swered saying that you first put on a covering of burlap, 
and on this a woolen maf, then an oats chaff cushion fiye 
inches thick, and above this from two to five inches of 
leaves, which made the tops of the brood-chambers almost 
air-tight, I knew well that it would not do to let the en- 
trances become closed solid with ice and frozen snow, and 
remain in‘that condition for several days with so much 
packing on top of the hives, because the steam that would 
arise from the breath of the bees in that fix would dampen 
the packing above, soften the capping on the sealed stores, 
thin the honey in the unsealed cells, and injure the keeping 
qualities of a part of the honey, and particularly so with 
honey gathered from fall flowers. 

Miss Damon,I see by your letter before me, that while 
your hives were bankt up with snow in February, 1898, it 
rained until it filled the snow with water, and then froze 
the snow solid with a crust of ice on it strong enough to 
bear up a horse, and after that everything seemed to be as 
hard as adamant. Very true, and that same very extremely 
cold dip froze the damp packing above the bees, and closed 
the entrances with ice and snow, and then the bees began 
dying by thousands for the want of air. 

As you say, you had been for years very successful at 
wintering bees, and I don’t wonder at it because you not 
only gave your bees plenty of stores to winter on, but haé 
taken the greatest of pains to pack your colonies in first 
class order. If you had only thought of it and kept the en- 
trances to all of your hives clear, so that the bees could 
have had plenty of air, your colonies would have wintered 
just as well as the others had done in the past. 

In reading over your letter of answers to my questions, 
I find that you prove my opinion to be correct as to the 
cause of your loss of bees in winter, and the dwindling 1 
spring, when you say, ‘‘ But the only colofily of mine that 
came thru safely was in a cooler place, and not so bankt 
with snow, and had more ventilation at the back of the 
hive, as the loose bottom-board had become warpt.” Ver- 
tilation was the very thing that saved that colony, and it 
was a pity that your other colonies did not have as much 
ventilation as that one. 

Now about the combs with honey, which you took suc! 
pains to save so nicely and so well. Very few of our best 
bee-keepers would have thought of that. I was anxioust 
know if your bees had not gathered considerable honey from 
fall flowers in 1897, which I believed they did. You replieé. 
saying, ‘‘The bees did gather a great deal of fime thick 
golden-rod honey in the fall of 1897.’’ The keeping qualitie 
of the different kinds of honey in the comb varies a gre! 
deal when exposed to dampness. Some will keep in fai! 
condition under trying circumstances for six months, whi 
some other kinds of honey won’t keep as good for thre 
months if exposed to the same amount of dampness. Som 
of the combs which you took out of the dead colonies hat 





more or less of the honey in them, which your bees gat” 
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ered from fall flowers—a class of honey that doesn’t keep 
as well as clover after the bees almost wintered on the 
combs that it was in. . 

If these combs had been mine, / would have extracted 
the honey out of every one of them, right afterI took them 
out of the hive, and then heated the honey until a good 
: waxy foam raised on top of it; after skimming itI would 
< have fed the honey to the bees z# the evenings when the bees 
— were gathering little or no honey during the day. The bees 
would have fed the most of the honey direct to the larve 
‘ust then, and by steady and regular feeding at such times 
the most of the old honey would have been profitably used 
up, a very much larger quantity of bees reared, and not one 
cell of dead brood would be found in any colony during the 










"ad . 
on time the feeding was going — = f — 
the Miss Damon, it is my opinion if you a extracted 
the every particle of honey out of every comb last spring, be- 
v2 fore you used any of the combs, your colonies would have 
been all right last fall. When your bees began dying ata 

Sa rapid rate last fall, a prompt removal of every comb for 

“<i combs with better stores is what should have been done, 
“ad and if these could not have been had, I would have crowded 
vad - the bees on a limited number of nice empty combs and then 
ong fed them plenty of granulated sugar syrup until they filled 
tity them and sealed them over nicely, and then all would have 
ye been right. Woodburn, Ont., Feb. 27, 1899. 
ack- 
nr % 

Wax-Secretion, Ete.—A Reply to Cogitator. 
you 
ot BY R. C. AIKIN. 

“a N pages 2 and 3 appears an article from myself in which 
rlap, () I referred to comb-building and wax-secretion and their 
tive effect on the yield of surplus.’ I referred to certain doc- 
ole trines that have been commonly accepted in the past as 
_— correct, tho now largely disbelieved, viz.: That 15 to 25 
ar! pounds of honey are consumed, over and above that which 
’ a would otherwise be, for each pound of wax made into comb. 
aan I also said that I did not believe that so much was lost 
mpen to the bee-keeper, but “‘ that all normal colonies, when gath- 
bores, ering nectar and ripening and storing the same, secreted 
eping more or less wax regardless of the need of it,” inferring 

with that it might be as well to let the colony build some comb. 

I further said that ‘‘ a 10-frame hive, Langstroth size, takes 
while nearly two pounds of wax to construct its combs. Surplus 
208. it honey from the sdme hive to the amount of 25 pounds means 

Grose about three pounds of wax secreted, which, at the ratio of 
wate te 15 of honey to one of wax, means 45 pounds of honey con- 
he a2 sumed in comb construction.”’ 
emely I also said, ‘‘the brood-combs should contain not less 
pr waa than 35 pounds” (which is surely very reasonable, for I 
began have known 10-frame hives, when /u//, to contain over 50 

. pounds of honey), ‘‘ which, added to the 25 pounds of sur- 

re plus received, would make 60 pounds.’’ Is there any over- 
sful o drawing or rash statement in that? ‘There is a plain state- 
on Be ment that a colony has built a// its comb and stored 60 
ut had pounds of honey. — 
hg Now, if it be true that the wax used in these combs 
the would cause the consumption of 15 pounds of honey to one 
Fi ainea? of wax produced, then surely the colony, if no wax was 
intere¢ secreted or comb built, but instead had been given a// combs 
needed to receive all they gathered, that stock of honey must 
estions, at — equal the 60 pounds plus a// consumed to make wa 
to the comb), 
ling in _ Ihave a large solar extractor. I once cleaned this and 
ne that loaded it with 100 Langstroth combs, putting in frame and 
» bankt wl, After removing the wax and refuse, the solar was 
of the again loaded with 100 combs as before. These were nearly 
Ven all natural combs, and yielded about 18 pounds of wax to 
,and the 100, [do not know how much wax was in the refuse, 
is much ior how much soakt into those 200 brood-frames, but surely 
; some. This corroborated the statement of others, that about 
ok suci ‘wo pounds of wax would build comb in 10 Langstroth 
our best frames, 
xious Since the publication of that article, on pages 2 and 3, 
ey from I have made two more experiments. Honey from 25 sections 
replied. +44x4')x1%, and full separatored, was cut out and melted, 
ne thick and a second 25 treated likewise. I neglected to put down 
jualities the figures, so I have them somewhat indefinitely in my 
sa grea mind, but I remember distinctly that one lot gave me 17 
yin fait pounds of honey, and the other a little more—I think it was 
1s, while a8 of 19 pounds—and of wax one gave 14 ounces, and the 
or ee eee either a little more or a little less—I think a little 


4 nT 
ses had he sect} , 
mies ha lhe section experiment shows clearly that very close to 


pound of wax is used to hold 25 pounds of honey. This 


th- one 
es gath ne 





is fully in line with the two pounds to 10 Langstroth-frame 
combs. Counting the necessary waste in the melting of 
the 100-comb lots, I should say that my estimate of three 
pounds of wax in the brood-chamber and a 25-pound surplus 
of section-honey stored as indicated in that former article, 
was not overdrawn one bit. And more, the addition to the 
60 pounds of 45 more represented in the wax (105 in all) 
should represent the honey gathered by that colony if the 
15-to-1 theory is correct. 

I further stated that 7/ it wastrue that dces were kept 
Srom fielding to secrete and manipulate this wax, that an 
additional amount must be lost in that way,and I guest 
that at 4 the total honey gathered, putting it at 4% of the 
60 pounds, whereas it should have been ' of the 105 or 
more. According to the basis of figuring used, I said, ‘‘ A 
swarm hived and building a// its comb and yielding a 25- 
pound surplus, should, if given all the comb it could use, 
have yielded, in addition to the 25 pounds, 65 pounds more 
a total of 90 pounds of surplus.”’ 


At the bottom of page 81, and top of page 82, Cogitator 
makes an unfair reference to me, and misrepresents what I 
said. I did not say ‘‘ that 25 pounds of surplus comb honey 
means three pounds of wax secreted,’’ and I hereby demand 
that Cogitator come down on his knees and receive his just 
reward, and that hereafter he will not set me up in such a 
light as he there does. 

A certain preacher wisht to condemn a certain fashion 
in hair-dressing, and took for his text, ‘‘ Top-knot come 
down ;’’ whereas the whole text was, ‘‘ Let him that is on 
the house-top not come down,’’ etc. To take detacht sen- 
tences, and sometimes even paragraphs, would make any of 
us appear as fools. 

No, sir, Mr. Cogitator, I stick to it that 10 Langstroth 
combs and 25 pounds of section honey represent just about 
three pounds of wax. You admit that “the current 
ratios should be hauled dawn a long way,’’ so we will haul 
it down to 8% instead of 15, and stillthe case I supposed 
would give 50 pounds instead of 25, which ratio your hum- 
ble servant would haul down at least by another 4%. 

Now suppose the colony to be an old establisht one, 
having all its brood-chambers full of combs, only that in 
sections to build. Take your own figures of one pound of 
wax to 20 of honey, and let us figure some more. If a pound 
of wax costs five pounds of honey, then the ratio as between 
that stored when comb is built, and when no wax-secretion 
is necessary, is 20 to 25. At 10 it is 20 to 30; at 15, 20 to 35; 
at 20, 20 to 40. I will take the 5 to 1 as the nearer correct of 
any of them, andif you or any other cogitator can prove 
me wrong, just pitch in. 

Beware that you do not fallinto the error of accusing 
me of saying that there never are conditions under which 
the yield as between comb and extracted will not exceed 
the ratio of 4 to 5, but as far as wax-secretion alone con- 
cerns the question I challenge you to prove that Iam not 
right. I have repeatedly made this challenge—or one very 
similar—and in something like two years it has not received 
an attempt at answer. 

Come over some evening, Mr. Cogitator, and we will 
play checkers and talk bees, and have a good old bee-con- 
vention. Will you come? Larimer Co., Colo. 


The *‘ Long-Idea Hive” and Its History. 


R. YORK :—I would like to ask in regard to the hive 

Mr. Poppleton uses. What is the sizeof the frame, 

and how many does he use for extracting? Ihavea 
few one-story hives with frames 11% inches deep and 12% 
long, with 16in a hive. Would you consider it a good hive 
for extracted honey ? There is no surplus arrangement on 
top of this hive, the honey to be extracted from the outside 
brood-frames. F. EATINGER. 


[We referred the foregoing questions to Mr. Poppleton, 
who kindly replied as follows :—Eprror. ] 


Epitor YORK :—At your request,I will try to answer 
Mr. Eatinger’s questions. 

The frames I use are what is commonly called the 
‘* American frame,’’ said to be 12 inches square, but mine 
are actually 11'4x11'% inside measure, being practically the 
same as Mr. E. has. In my opinion a shallower frame than 
these should never be used in single-story work. 

Sixteen frames are not enough. My hives will hold 24 
frames each, with a thin division-board in each end. One 


of the advantages of this method of working bees is that 
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the number of combs in use can always be adapted to the 
size and needs of each colony. When working with my 
bees, I almost always have empty combs within reach, and 
to every colony I find with too few combs I add as many as 
are needed, be it one or more, and take away from any that 
have more than they need. 

My colonies occupy all the way from 3 to 24 combs each, 
according to their strength, but I consider one that needs 
only 16 combs during the honey season as not being up to 
standard. 

If I were again to keep bees in Iowa, and not practice 
migratory work, I should use hives that would hold three or 
four frames more than do the ones Iam now using. 


The Long-Idea hives were referred to in ‘‘ Beedom 
Boiled Down,”’ in your issue for Nov. 10, 1898, also a state- 
ment from Mr. Gallup that the two he tried were compara- 
tive failures. See article in Gleanings, page 13, of last 
year, for a history of these hives, origin of the name, and 
also reason why Mr. Gallup failed with them. The Gallup 
frame is not suitable for working in that manner, his own 
method of using that particular frame being the best. 

Dade Co., Fla., March 28. O. O. POPPLETON. 


[The article in Gleanings, to which Mr. Poppleton re- 
fers, reads as follows :—HpITor. | 


On page 634 of Gleanings for Sept. 1, Mr. Doolittle 
gives a version of the history of ‘‘ Long-Idea’’ hives, and 
some remarks on theiruse. While the history of the origin 
of any of our implements or ideas may be interesting, they 
are, of course, not of practical value; but I feel very much 
like trying to correct the historical part of Mr. Doolittle’s 
remarks. 

About 1870, Gen. D. S. Adair, of Kentucky, devised and 
(I think) patented what he named the ‘‘ New-Idea ”’ hive. 
This hive was a long single-story one with the entrance in 
one end, at the side of the frames, instead of the ends, as 
commonly practiced. The ‘*‘ new idea’’ of the General was, 
as I understood it, having the combs containing brood all 
in the back end of the hive, with surplus honey arrange- 
ments all between entrance and brood, compelling the bees 
to pass thru the surplus honey part of the hive to reach the 
brood, instead of thru the brood-nest to the surplus honey, 
as in tiered-up hives. 

I do not know who first changed from Gen. Adair’s end 
entrance to having an entrance in the side of hives, and 
brood-nest in the center instead of in the back end; but I 
think the change was made and experimented with bya 
good many of. us at the sametime. It was not Gen. Adair, 
who gave the name ‘** Long Idea’’ to the hive. I have 
always thought the name was first given to it in derision ; 
but as no other yet used describes the hive so well, it has be- 
come the recognized name. 

The discussion over these hives occurred when I was 
first starting my apiary in Iowa; and after trying both 
styles for a year or two,I adopted the long single-story 
hive, and still use it, not having a single double-deckt hive 
in my apiaries. I used about 500 double-story hives for two 
years in Cuba, and was very glad to return to my own style. 


_I would no more think of using a two-story hive for ex- 


tracted honey than Mr. Doolittle would think of using the 
single story. 

The truth is, Mr. D. probably has no knowledge of a 
properly made single-story hive. Neither the Langstroth 
nor Gallup frames can be successfully used in such manner. 
To use the right amount of combs in either of those frames 
will spread them out too much—doesn’t leave them in as 
compact a form as they should be for successful use. I have 
told a great many bee-keepers who askt my advice, not to 
attempt to use shallow or small frames in such a way. Some 
of the foreign bee-journals, according to a review of them 
by Mr. Thompson, have lately been discussing this matter 
quite fully, and the conclusions they arrived at were similar 
to my own—that only deep frames were suitable for use in 
such hives. . 

Let me review Mr. Doolittle’s objections very briefly. 
I can work a single-story hive much easier than a double 
story. The extra depth of my frame, and a little higher 
stand makes the top of the hive the same height from the 
ground as the top of a two-story Langstroth. I shake my 
bees inside, not on top of my hives, and avoid the trouble of 
crawling bees he speaks of. If Iremember rightly, I used 
to be as successful as the average of bee-keepers in winter- 
ing my bees in Northern Iowa, and I used the long hive en- 
tirely, Mr. D.’s non-success with only two hives to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. O. O. PoPpPLETON. 

Dade Co., Fla., Noy. 18, 1898. 
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Report of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 214.) 
GETTING THE PUBLIC TO EAT HONEY. 


Quxks.—What can be done to get the public to eat more 
honey ? 

A Member—Sell them better honey. 

Dr. Miller—There is muchin that. At one time I had 
some very poor honey-dew—miserable stuff. I put it on the 
market and insisted people ought to buy it because it was 
honest honey, gathered by the bees. I hurt myself greatly 
by that. If you want people toeat honey, you must give 
them good honey. There is a great deal of very poor ex- 
tracted honey put on the market; I don’t blame people for 
not liking it; if they get good, ripe honey they will use 
more of it. The quality of the honey has a great deal to do 
with the public consuming a large quantity. Give thema 
good article and they will like it and useit. There is some 
honey so poor that they ought not to like it; then there are 
other things, and we might take up the whole afternoon 
arguing on this, and I would advise you to suggest thru the 
American Bee Journal any time what you may have found 
to help increase the consumption of honey; but you will 
find that a great deal lies in giving the publica good quality 
of honey. 

Dr. Peiro—There is another reason for it; the chief 
reason is, people don’t know anything about honey. Where 
can you get it? Whatdoes it cost? Many such questions 
are askt about honey. People don’t read the bee-papers, 
and they are the only journals that say anything about it. 
It needs some stirring. up—some advertising. I don’t see 
many advertisements; in fact, the honey is all right if the 
people only knew it was all right. 

Dr. Miller—It is not all right. Some of it is unripe. 

Dr. Peiro—I mean honey ; I don’t mean fraud honey. | 
don’t care what you have to dispose of, if’ you don’t adver- 
tise itin some way you are going to “get left.’’ I think 
the problem to-day is, how to reach the public. You will 
not sell it unless you interest the public in it. 


MAINTAINING A CERTAIN NUMBER OF COLONIES. 


QOvrs.—If you have a field that will normally support 
100 colonies, and we callthis a working capital—during a 
series of years how near can this working capital be main- 
tained ? 

A Member—If I understand the question, I should saj 
it can be entirely maintained. 

Dr. Miller—The question is, how nearly can it be main- 
tained ? 

Pres. Beers—A hundred colonies ought to keep 100 col- 
onies going. 

Dr. Miller—If it will normally support 100 colonies, how 
nearly can those 100 colonies be maintained ? As I under- 
stand it, how long will it take to run out this 100 colonies 
With proper management I should say those 100 colonies 
ought to be kept up year after year. You hear it spoken 0! 
sometimes as bees running out. Here is a man that had» 
many colonies, and got along so and so for a number 0! 
years, and then run out; but I think with proper manage 
ment in breeding, 100 colonies, without any fresh blood 
being thrown in, might be kept up. 

Mr. Moore—Dr. Miller, take the 100 colonies you had !! 
1888, how near has that 100 colonies maintained itself with- 
out outside money of yours put in for any purpose upt 
now, good and bad years ? 

Dr. Miller—I think I partly understand you, it has 
partly supported myself and family. 

Mr. Moore—That 100 has givena net income of so muc! 
a year? 

Dr. Miller—They have given something, certain! 
don’t mean that the 100 colonies supported myself and fam 
ily—they couldn’t do it; but that 100 colonies as a working 
capital will give an income. 

A Member—It will average for 10 years an income 

Dr. Miller—Certainly ; it has for 35 years. 


Vy. 
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WHAT ABOUT APIS DORSATA ? 


Oves.—Do we want the importation of the Apis dorsata 
from the new American territory—the Philippines ? 


Mr. Hammersmark—lI think if we were familiar with it 
we would want it. Ithink we would all vote for it if it had 
a longer tongue and could be domesticated. 

Ovrs.—If they build only a single comb would it be 
worth while? Would they build a number in a hive ? 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know, unless you get them under 
stress in the hive to do differently; that is what they do 
left to themselves. 

Dr. Peiro—I would like to ask if the long tongue is all 
they have in their favor? 

“Dr. Miller—There might be a decided advantage in this 
because of the red clover; it certainly would be a desirable 
thing where the red clover is plenty, to havea bee that 
could get the honey from it. If Apis dorsata can be domes- 
ticated, there would be a gain; but if it cannot be domesti- 
cated, or cannot live even tho it should be brought into this 
country, it would be no gain; because even tho it could be 
domesticated it might not be able to stand the climate here. 


A Member—If it is a fact that they are very heavy wax- 
vatherers, would they not be absolutely uselessto us ? They 
would be all right for the extractors, for those that extract 
honey. but not for the comb-honey producers. 

Dr. Miller—You think the comb would be too heavy ? 


A Member—I don’t believe you could get enough honey 
from them, and you would have to sell it at a lower price. 
It would not be as good for eating purposes. You would 
have to gather the wax upand put it at the side of your 
plate. They might be all right in this country for those 
that run for extracted honey alone, but for comb honey, 
what I understand of them, they would be perfectly useless. 


BOARD OR CUSHION OVER FRAMES IN WINTER. 


Ovrs.—What is best, a board or cushion over frames in 
winter ? 

Dr. Miller—That depends a little upon what there is 
above the board or the cushion. Perhaps taking it in gen- 
eral, the cushion may be better. There may be at the pres- 
ent day a tendency to have a single board cover over the 
bees; the objection to that is, that it is cold; that the heat 
is conducted away from the bees thru that single thickness 
of board, and really we need a different hive-cover from 
what we have—one that has a thin board, and something 
like an airspace. There are some advantages in having a 
single board cover, and perhaps there are so many that it is 
better not to use the cushion at all; a great many don’t use 
it, because you can have it summer and winter the same; 
but as far as bees are concerned I suppose there is an ad- 
vantage in the cushion, as it is a better non-conductor, and 
if you have it so the aircan get thru, the moisture will es- 
cape and not be condenst in the hives. So in answering 
that, which is the best, I should say the cushion is the best 
thing if only the comfort of the bees is to be considered, 
but there are so many other things in the case that I prefer 
to have a board cover, and my bees are all covered with 
board covers now. 


COLOR OF HIVES IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 


QUES.—Would it be advisable to have your hives black 
in spring and fall, and white in hot weather ? 

Dr. Miller—Possibly. In the spring and fall you want 
to get the heat from the sun, and the black will absorb the 
heat better than the white; and in the hot days in summer 
you will have the white to keep the hives cool. If you have 
a Hives in a dense shade, it does not matter much what 
eager If you have them out in the sun, there would 
e a decided difference, but if well shaded there won’t be 
‘at difference. Many think that if you have your bees in 
dense Shade then you will have them cool, and there will be 
10 Ganger of combs melting down. The most combs I ever 
jac melt down was in a place where the sun didn’t shine all 
Gdy iong. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. G. M. Doolittle has a building arranged 
"pening his comb honey ; he has it painted black, with 


* Southern exposure, and he is able to keep it an even tem- 
aia: ure for weeks. Black is the highest absorber of the 
lentexte _— the least. Black takes it all in; white 
Mr. Clark What is the thickness of his walls? If the 
> Were double thickness, take a one-inch board painted 
~ ps then fill in with sawdust or packing, then a board in- 
_* OF that. Icould imagine the black retaining the heat 
hatte ing an even temperature; it must be specially 
“ Painted black, to keep that even temperature. : 


tor 





Dr. Peiro—Practically, does it pay to paint the hives, 
say twice a year? Is the amount of paint required more 
than offset by the good it may do? 

A Member—Doesn’t that fool the bees when they get 
into a white hive and then a black one? 

Dr. Miller—So far as fooling the bees is concerned, you 
need not count on that, because you paint them at the same 
time. The other is practically a question we have to meet. 
Is it a desirable thing to paint the hives? If I lived in Cook 
County, the probability is that I would have all my hives 
painted ; but I live far out in the country, and don’t have 
my hives painted. 

Mr. Moore—How are they shaded ? 

Dr. Miller—Some of them are shaded, some of them are 
out in the sun; if trees would never die they would all be 
shaded. Mr. Doolittle thinks he is very sure about it, that 
he would not have his hives painted if you would pay him, 
because he thinks the bees are better off in unpainted hives. 
I think he is right, but I don’t feel as sure as he does. 

A Member—Don’t you think the construction of the 
hive has much to do with whether they are painted or not 
painted? Some hives are only single wall; some double ; 
the double are better painted than not painted. 

Dr. Miller—Perhaps there may be something in that; I 
can’t say. I don’t know that it would make any difference 
to the bees whether double-walled hives were painted or not. 
So long as you are talking about single-walled hives I would 
not have them painted. 

Mr. Moore—I have experimented a little this summer, 
and Iam dead sure what I want, but I don’t know how to 
accomplish it. I want my hives unpainted in the spring 
and fall, and I want them white in the hottest weather, be- 
cause the white paint will protect the hives from the exces- 
sive heat. How can I have black when I want it ? 

Pres. Beers—Paint them twice a year. 

Dr. Miller—Of course it would be too much expense and 
trouble painting twice a year; you can accomplish that by 
shade boards to a large extent. I very much doubt if you 
would care for them in the fall, or in the spring; in the 
spring you want the benefit of the heat, and to let the sun 
shine directly upon the hives. Suppose you have a single- 
hive, you get the heat and are all right in the spring; that 
partis easily managed, but now comes the summer, and 
you want to have them protected from the sun. If you live 
out in the country where you can get long slough-grass, 
put a good armful on the hive, and puta stick of fire wood 
on that. I don’t know of a better covering, and it is a good 
non-absorbent ; it gives shade and protects from the heat of 
the sun. You can put some kind of a board covering on, a 
temporary rough one, but I believe I woulda little rather 
have long-grass covering. 

The convention then adjourned to meet the first Thurs- 
day in March, 1899. 








CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill, 


[The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
direct, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1ror.} 








Increasing and Italianizing Colonies. 


1. My bees are hybrids and I want to Italianize them this year; 
this is my plan of doing it—will it work all right ? 

I want to send for a tested Italian queen early in the spring 
and introduce her to one of my hybrid colonies, and as I am going 
to increase by dividing this year, I thought, by swarming-time, I 
would close all the hive-entrances of the hybrid colonies with 
drone-excluders, so that the young queens from the nuclei would 
be mated with one of the drones from the hive having the tested 
Italian queen. Then to Italianize those colonies from which I 
built up the nuclei (for the queens of those colonies will still be 
hybrids), I thought I would take the queen from one of them, and 
also take away the brood and eggs from that colony, and exchange 
it with the one having the tested Italian queen, and so let the col- 
ony from which I took the hybrid queen rear queen-cells from the 
Italian queen’s brood and eggs. ‘Then, after they have reared a 
number of Italian queen-cells, | want to give each of the old colo- 
nies having the bybrid queens an Italian queen-cell. 

2. How early must I give the colony from which I want to 
rear Italian drones, the Italian queen? I mean the colony in 
which I want to put the Italian queen that I send for? Will it 
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be time enough if I introduce her say about the beginning of 
April? And will this tested queen have time enough from the be- 
ginning of April to rear drones for use by seeteene * 

OWA. 


ANSWERS.—1. You will find some difficulties, probably. Shut- 
ting in drones will make little difference if others have dark bees 
within a mile or less. If you succeed in having your queens mate 
as you desire, it will be close in-breeding, which is not considered 
very good. Something depends on the number of colonies to be 
treated. If the number is small, it may work very well. If the 
number is large, be prepared to meet some disappointments, and 
to secure a smaller crop of honey this year. 


2. Very likely it will be as well not to introduce your Italian 
queen before April or even later. She can have plenty of drones a 
month later than the time she is introduced, providing the weather 
is warm and honey yielding. If you have two Italian queens not 
related, rearing queens from one and drones from the otber, your 
success will be better, but as before said, if neighboring bee- 
keepers have bybrids your chances for purity are lessened. 


i ae 


A Question on Management. 


I have 30 colonies of bees in two-story eight-frame dovetail 
hives. They were united last fall and wintered on the summer 
stands without any lossso far. I intend to run them for comb 
honey. I want to take away the under story and let them 
swarm naturally, then hive them in it on the old stand, depending 
upon the swarm for surplus; tben unite in the fall. 

1. What do you think of the plan ? 

2. What percent of the lower stories do you think I will get ? 

3. When must I take them ? Wis. 


ANSwers.—1. It may work quite satisfactorily. 

2. Lreally don’t understand what you mean. If you mean 
what percent of the lower stories you will have swarms to put 
into, that’s a thing no one can tell anything about. If the season 
is poor enough you might have noswarms. If that isn’t the right 
drift for your question, please ask more fully. 


3. You might take them away just before, or at the beginning 
of, your honey harvest. In some cases there will be brood in 
lower stories, which can be given to other colonies which haven’t 
brood in as many as eight frames. 


——————<—<—- 


Getting Bees Out of a House. 


A neighbor wants me to take out several colonies of bees that 
have taken up their abode between the studding of his house, enter- 
ing thro a crack on top the veranda. The house is nearly new and 
well painted. One colony stored a lot of honey in another house 
here, that melted one hot day, spoiling the plaster. How can I get 
them out without spoiling the house ? NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—Find out about where the swarm is located by listen- 
ing carefully with your ear against the wall. Make a hole in the 
wall in addition to the hole that the bees have been using so that 
one hole shall be above the other. If one hole is already near the 
bottom of the space occupied by the bees, make the other hole as 
near as possible to the top of the space, and vice versa. Put some 
rags very strongly saturated with carbolic acid in a smoker and 
blow iuto one of the holes till the bees run out of the other. Of 
course you can’t get out any of the combs without cutting the wall. 
If the only object is to be rid of the bees without caring to save 
them, there may be no need to make a second hole. Just squirt a 
lot of carbolic acid into the hole that is there. 


a re 


Closed-End vs. Loose-Hanging Frames. 


In your answer to a question on page 150, in regard to closed- 
end frames vs. open-end frames, you say *‘ the advantage is more 
than counterbalanced by the inconvenience in handling, unless I 
am mistaken,’’ which it seems to me you are. I have handled bees 
in frame hives in a small way for a good many years, procured 
my first swarm in 1856, and the larger part of the time in hanging 
frames, but for the past 10 years I think I have bad all, or nearly 
all, closed-end frames, and | think them very much easier to han- 
dle than the hanging frames; that they are warmer, and that bees 
breed up faster in them in the spring than hanging frames no one 
will doubt, I think, who has ever tried them. 


My hives are 8-frames, but if I were to start in now I would 
make them 10-frame. My section .of the country (southern New 
Hampshire) is quite 1.200 to 1.400 feet above sea-level, and we need 
a warm hive. My bees are wintered on the summer stands. Some 
years we get a fair quality of honey, and a fair amount, but in 
others hardly enough for the bees themselves, tho I think almost 
every season there is honey enough, but the weather is wrong just 
at the time when the bees would get a good supply if conditions 
were favorable. 

When you try closed-end frames until you are accustomed to 
them I think you would hardly like to go back to hanging frames, 
tho perbaps propolis troubles more with you than here, but we 
have plenty of it. N. H. 


ANSWER.—AIl do not think alike about things in general, nor 
about hives in particular. It may be on account of the hives 











themselves, and it may be on account of something else. All qo 
not have the same management, and so what suits one may not 
suit another. As closed-end frames have been in use nearly as 
long as hanging frames, they are by no means new things, and it 
seems pretty clear that the majority prefer the hanging frames. 
considering the large number in use. It is possible that if | trieg 
the two kinds that we have had, Imight prefer the closed-end frames. 
I hardly think I would prefer any closed-end frame to the hanging 
frames I now use. I certainly know that I prefer the ones | am 
using to either of the kinds of closed-end frames I used, and the 

were among what are considered the best, and I think I gave them 
afair trial. But they were so unsatisfactory that they are now 
untenanted. ButIam quite willing to concede that others may 
have a different preference. ‘ 


“— ++ — 


Albino Bees. 


Are the albino bees equal to the Italians, as honey-gatherers 
Are they any gentler ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANsSweER.—As a rule,I believe that albino people, or albino 
animals, are supposed to be somewhat lacking in vigor, but it is 
ossible that some albino bees may be just as vigorous as regular 
talians. I think albino bees havea good reputation for gentle. 


ness. 
—_—_—_— eo 


Thin Foundation for Brood-Frames, Etc. 


1. Will thin foundation do for brood-frames? If not, why ? 

2. Can I extract frames not wired or fastened at the bottom, 
and partly to the sides? Ihave no extractor, but will get oneif 
those combs can be extracted. They are the large Langstroth or 
brood-frames. Kansas. 


ANSwWERS.—1. The chief objection to thin foundation for brood- 
frames is the sagging. If sufficiently supported by wires or splints, 
it may do very well. 

2. By being careful enough, you may extract if the combs are 
fastened only at the top. 

~ ————~—-0- 


Comb or Extracted Honey ?—Fastening Bee-Veil. 


1. Which crop would you rely on one year with another if 
you could get 124 cents per pound for comb honey or six cents 
for extracted ? 

2. Would you advise always using a queen-excluding boney- 
board when working for extracted honey ? 

3. Which is best, wood-slatted or plain zinc ? 

- 4, My mother cannot think of any way to keep her bee-veil 
fastened down at the bottom, so as to keep out the bees. Can you 
give any hints that will help her ? : 

5. Which crop bas the least labor connected with it, comb or 
extracted ? Mo. 


ANSWERS.—1. Comb. But in some places the other would be 
the best. 

2. Yes, as a rule. , 

3. Wood-zince. Yet it is possible you might like the plain zinc. 
Some excellent bee-keepers do. 

4. Havea hem at the bottom through which is run a rubber 
cord. With a safety-pin fasten it down to the waist in front. If 
well strecht down when pinned, not a bee can get under. 

5. Probably in most cases extracted. That is, it is less labor 
to run the same number of colonies for extracted than for comb 
Yet it is possible they might be run in a slipshod way for com) 
honey with less labor than for extracted. But it would be slipsbod 
comb honey and would command slipsbod prices. 


— >. 


Getting Bees Into Standard Hives. 





I have often intended writing you before, but if I waited 4 
week or so some one else in the same quandry would present bis 
case to you, and save me (and you) the trouble. 


Don’t tell me to get a bee-book; I got them before I had ever 
seen a hive of bees, except in a picture. Now I suppose 
you wonder what I can have to ask you. if I have any intelli: 
gence whatever. ButIdo not know nearly as much after bavilg 
bees two summers as I imagined I did after reading a lot of bee 
literature the winter of 1896-97. I bought a choice colony from 4 
New York bee-keeper, another here, and transferred them both to 
Langstroth hives. It took hours—from one p.m: until after 
six for each one. But I did it, despite advice to get ‘‘Ole Mose Liv- 
ingston,”’ who could transfer, put in “ cross-sticks,’’ and make the 
bees stay, for a dollar a colony. - 

The first summer I was trying all sorts of experiments, divid- 
ing, rearing queens, etc. Last year I had 12 colonies, or perbaps 
nuclei I would better call them. Only one survived the cold ena, 
our below zero weather, and all my hopes are centered on that a 
ony and one I bought but have not moved home yet. It is in a ta 
hive, frames 11 inches wide, and 13 inches deep, inside measure 
and slanting bottom nailed on, and the four sides project three 
inches above the frames. What hive is it ? 


The colony I have here had a hybrid queen batcht July = 
They were cross, and so got a chance to build up, as I did not ™ 
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dle with them much. Besides, they were in a Heddon hive, and 
the Langstroth frames were easier to bandle. ; 

| have empty, two more Heddon hives, 16 frames of good 
combs to each; seven Langstroth bives, combs for three of them; 
and another of those high hives. I want to get the bees into a 
Langstroth hive from the tall hive, so as to get surplus in market- 
able shape. but leave the combs in that hive so as to have an Ital- 
ianized colony in there later and sell it to some one who does not 
care for * new-fangled hives.” The Heddon hives will go. too, for 
| am not an expert to handle hives. lexamine each frame, and 
they are too much trouble—16 closed-end frames to a hive. The 
surplus will be all right, over those hives, but there are only holes 
cut in the top edge of each frame in the other, any small box is set 
on top, so I want the bees out. Could I drum them all out into 
two of those nucleus boxes Doolittle uses. give a good queen to the 
queenless balf, and put them back to care for brood and build up 
to sell, and put the others in a Langstroth bive on as many combs 
as they can cover with the queen, Italianize later, feeding them of 
course? I have some division-board feeders made according to 
Doolittle’s ‘* Queen Rearing.’’ I think it a good plan, but bope you 
can suggest something better if itis not. I have the nucleus boxes 
with wire sides, and was successful with them, but have lost con- 
fidence in my own plans. JOHNSTOWN, Pa. 


ANswER.—Your letter interested me even before I opened the 
envelop. for the postmark of that ill-fated city in Pennsylvania 
where the flood swept so many away brought to mind the many 
happy days I spent in that city in the long ago. Then it’s quite 
refreshing to find some one who bas taken pains to keep ber read- 
ing up to, and ahead of, her practice. Itis a mistake to suppose 
that this department is mainly for those who bave not read up in 
any text-book; indeed, many a question is askt by those who 
have bad no little experience. and the advice can bardly be re- 
peated too often that to make a success at bee-keeping one should 
be well read up in one or more of the text-books. Even after that 
there will be always plenty of room for questions. 


Now between you and me, don’t you think you ought to be just 
a little bit ashamed of yourself to let other people ask al! your 
questions for you? Whatif all should do that way? But it’s no 
time to scold now, after you’ve commenced asking for yourself. 

I don't know the name of your tall hive. 

Considering that you want to get an improved queen into the 
old bive at the time of making the change, your plan of dividing 
may do very well. But don’t operate till the colony is strong, 
perhaps just before clover bloom. You say nothing about where 
you will set the two parts, and upon that much depends. If you 
leave the old hive on the old stand, the other will not do very well 
unless you give it nearly all of the driven bees. Remove the old 
hive to a new stand, putting the new hive on the old stand. and all 
the bees you putin the old hive will stay there, and for a day or 
two there wiil be an additional force coming from the old hive. for 
all the field-bees of the old hive will enter the new one on their 
return from foraging. The large number of young bees batching 
out will make up the loss in good time, and the old colony will be 
strong enough. 





Bee-Keeping in Washington—Foul Brood. 


1. What part of the State of Washington is the best for bees 
and honey? Is any of it good? I would like to know about the 
east part. also on the coast. 

2. What was the final decision of Messrs. McEvoy, R. L. Tay- 
lor, and others, about transferring to get rid of foul brood ? Is one 
transferring enough. or should they be transferred twice, the last 
four days after the first? Should they be starved during the four 
days? Iowa Boy. 

ANsWers.—l. I am unable to give the desired information. 

2. Nearly all agree ‘that the bees must be thrown on empty 
frames of foundation the second time. The bees are not to be fed 
during the three or four days, the object being to get them to use 
up all the infected honey before there will be any larve to feed. 


—_—_—_— soo 
Localities for Bee-Keeping, Etc. 


|. Is Virginia a good State for bee-keeping ? 


uae the Southern States better for bee-keeping than the 


3. Which hives are the best ? 


4. Do queens live as long as worker-bees ? PENN. 
ot Some good locations in Virginia, some not so 
‘ ) 


a, ot don’t know where the best are. 

~. Taken as a whole, probably there isn’t much difference. 

a All are not agreed on any onehive. Perhaps at present the 

dovetailed is the most popular. 

Worken nous live from a _few months to four or five years. 

the f tae the busy season live about six weeks. Those hatcht in 
ne fall live until some time the next spring. 


ot Oo 


Running for Extracted Honey—Preventing Swarming. 


1. | want to run a few colonies of bees for extracted honey in 


i soretailed hives, and prevent swarming as much as possi- 
of brood wire ;ecommended by some is to put one or two frames 
with the queen in the first story, filling out with full 





frames of foundation, and putting the remaining brood and bees 
in a second story with an excluder between. What is there to pre- 
vent the bees starting the cells above, and thus cause swarming ? 

2. Why won't the cells bave to be cut out to makeit a success 2 
I have never seen it recommended. 

3. Would it not be just as well to use no excluder but alternate 
the brood and combs with full sheets of foundation in both stories 
just before the swarming season? I have no empty combs. Which 
plan ~~ think best. and can you suggest a better one ? 

4. What do you think of producing extracted honey without 
using excluders? Are nota good many doing that now a 

SONN. 

ANswers.—1. The great amount of empty room in the story 
that contains the queen is enough to prevent the desire to swarm. 

2. There is no mention of cutting out cells, because none are 
expected. 

3. Your plan is not so sure to prevefit swarming, and the 
frames of foundation will not be so well built out. A frame of 
foundation between two full combs is often made thin, while the 
cells of the old combs are unduly lengthened. The other plan has 
been tried and approved. 

4. Probably no one who has tried the two ways thinks it better 
to use no excluder. With the excluder you never need put brood 
in the extractor. Read the article by C. Davenport, on page 179. 
A good many put brood in the extractor, and a gocd many have 
thus a poorer quality of honey. 


-- el - 


Combs Left with Honey in Them. 


What had I best do with some combs of honey thatI have? I 
left 20 colonies of bees on the summer stands last fall, after pack- 
ing the upper stories with forest leaves; tut after the extreme 
cold weather that we had for 20 days (the thermometer hardly 
ever registering above zero, and at one time 48 degrees below zero) 
there was not a live bee in the whole 20 colonies. Now, after the 
weather gets warm enough for bees to fly freely, would it do to 
let my other bees—some 51 colonies—carry out the honey from the 
first-mentioned hives, and save the combs, and after cleaning hives 
and combs, use them for putting swarms on, the coming season ? 

How would it do to clean up the hives and combs as well as I 
can, and put swarms right on the combs with honey in them, put- 
ting sections on swarms right away,or soon after putting the 
swarms into the hives ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—Eitber plan you mention will work allright. Only, 
if you allow the bees to rob out the boney, be sure not to move 
any of the hives they are robbing until several days after all the 
honey is cleaned out. There is danger that worms may trouble 
the combs before swarming-time, so perhaps the best thing is to 

ut each empty hive under one of your good colonies till swarm- 
ing-time. That will make them safe from worms, and it will also 
insure their being cleaned up well. 


- ——————> oe o__——_ 


Brood-Chamber Crowded with Honey. 


Ihave just baught 3 colonies in 8-frame Langstroth hives. 
They seem to contain a good deal of boney, and I should think 
that by and by there will not be enough room for brood. They 
weigh about 50 pounds each. I am a beginner, and have no ex- 
tractor as yet. Would it do, when the combs now empty are get- 
ting full of brood, to take the two outside combs of honey and put 
them in the middle, and put on a super? Would the bees take the 
honey up and store itin the sections? We are earlier here than 
you are; I bad a swarm out on May 12, lust year. B.C. 


ANsSWER.—You will probably find that the bees will use up 
more of that honey in brood-rearing than you suppose. You will 
bardly find it satisfactory to try to get the honey carried into sec- 
tions. lt's a good thing to have some combs of sealed honey on 
hand in case of need. 


Keeping Bees in a Garret. 





I wish to ask you in regard to putting a colony of bees in the 
garret of a house. I want to put them inthe north end so they 
will face the north. WH4Il that do, or would it be better to face the 
south? Give directions how to build such a hive. A neighbor 
wanted me to construct it for bim in his house. The house.is 
heated with hot air, and can be regulated. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—It is generally considered that bees will do better 
facing south than north. A hive for a garret may be built the 
same as a hive for out-doors, the special point of difference being 
that particular pains must be ‘taken to havea passage-way from 
the entrance of the hive to the outside by means of a passage-way 
that shall allow no bee to get out into the garret. 


—_—~-2- —____ 


Brood-Combs with Candied Honey. 


What can I do with candied honey in the brood-frames? Will 
the bees remove it, or shall I destroy the combs ? KANSAS. 


ANswer.—I think I would try the plan of M. M. Baldridge. 
Spray the combs with warm water and give to the bees, repeating 
the spraying as often as necessary. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and b-». Philological Socie ty of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding mend. 








THE DREATIER. 


Let the dreamer lie at ease 
eA nd gaze at the bright blue sky, 
Lulled by the murmuring bees, 
While the summer winds go by. 
Tho its skies be cold and gray, 
Be this thy heart’s content 
That thine is the sweeter day 
In useful labor spent.—Farm Journal. 








Honey Leaflets as Honey-Sellers.._Editor Root, of 
Gleanings, finds a number of his readers report that honey 
leaflets are not a success as honey-sellers. He thinks the 
trouble is that they are gotten up in too cheap a form; that 
something more expensively and attractively gotten up 
might do better, and asks for opinions. 

We think the trouble has been that nearly all the 
leaflets put out so far have been too large—there is too 
much to read. Busy!people haven’t time to wade thru so 
much. Perhapsa single leaf printed on both sides in clear 
type like this would be better. Saya leaf of paper about 
Sx8 inches. It might have two or three small pictures on it. 

But, after all, much depends upon the honey itself. If 
it is of as good quality as it ought to be, and prospective 
customers get a good taste of it, they will buy if they really 
want any honey, and if the price is right. 

Many people do not care for honey—wouldn’t eat it if it 
were on the table‘every meal. But there are enough people 








who do like honey to use every pound that can be produced, 
if only it could be brought to their attention. How to do 
that thing is one of the great questions yet to be satis. 
factorily solved. If any of our readers know how, and wish 
to help, our columns are open. 


LATER.—In Gleanings for April 1, we find the follow- 
ing in reference to the use of honey leaflets, from Mr. Dan 
White, who seems to know ow to use them: 


Now, then, Mr. Editor, you want our views. Should 
the leaflet be more expensive ? I might suggest one verse 
or a few lines added for the express purpose of cutting out 
and pasting in our hats. I should want it to read something 
like this: 

‘“‘Don’t waste these leaflets, throwing them on porches, 
and scattering them around promiscuously. 

‘* Don’t use these leaflets if your honey is not of good 
quality and ¢/horoly ripened before it was extracted. 

‘*Don’t forget, when you do make a sale of good honey, 
to hand the customers a leaflet. 

‘* Don’t forget to tell them that it will teach them how 
to warmup candied honey; it will educate them quitea 
little. 

‘* Don’t forget that very /ew are educated about honey 
and bees. 

‘Don’t forget that half the people hardly know what 
honey is. They should and will if we do our part well. 
Those leaflets will help do the talking. 

‘‘Don’t forget to leave a sample of honey when you call 
from house to house. 

‘‘ Don’t forget to leave the leaflet and your name and 
address, because, after they eat the good honey they will 
read the leaflet and then say, I must get some of that 
honey.”’ 

Don’t you see we almost compel them to read those 
leaflets, and also buy our honey? Don’t forget to stay at 
home, tho, if your honey happens to be a little off—so much 
so that yourown family don’t like it. Don’t forget that 
poor honey sells poorly, just the same as any other poor 
thing. Don’t forget those leaflets are all right if you know 
how to use them rightly. Don’t forget to take off your hat 
every few days and read these don’ts. Don’t forget that, if 
the leaflets are all right in one place, they mus/¢ be so in 
other places. 








Order Bee-Supplies Early is the usual annual advice 
to bee-keepers at this season of the year. Experienced honey- 
producers hardly need be so reminded, but the beginners, 
or those of limited experience, perhaps should be advised to 
have on hand, in ample time for use, all supplies that 
will likely be required during the honey season. Be pre- 
pared for whatever comes, whether it bea large cropora 
failure. 








Howell’s Scripture Honey-Cake.— The whites of eight 
eggs well beaten, Job. 6,6; one-half cup of butter, Gen. 
18, 8; one cup of honey, Gen. 43, 11; one-half cup of sweet 
milk, Gen. 18,8; flour to make a stiff batter, Leviticus 2, 2; 
spices and almonds to suit taste, Gen. 43, 11, and a little 
leaven, 1 Cor. 5,6. Bake it to-day, Exodus, 16, 23. 








Great Britain’s Honey Imports during 1898 amounted 
to about $120,000. So reports the British Bee Journal. 








Smart Bees in Texas.—The Evanston (Ill.) Index con- 
tained an item in regard to some ‘‘ smart bees” in Texas. 
Mrs. N. L. Stow, vice-president of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, saw the item and kindly handed it to ts. It 
reads as follows: 


**'The busy bee has long had a reputation for industry, 
but I always considered it rather conservative until I ran 
across the up-to-date variety that does business in the Fort 
Davis region of west Texas.’’ So spoke a former journé alist 
now arailroad man. “ They have some of the finest honey 
in the world out there, and its delicate flavor is due to "the 
blossom of a shrub that grows profusely on the moun tain 
sides. The trouble is, however, that the flowering seaso! 
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£ the bush is brief, ata given altitude, and the bees have 
to follow their favorite food higher and higher as the sea- 
con advances. Now, you know the bee makes a ‘ bee-line’ 
for the hive as soon as she has soakt her feet in the liquid 
sugar of the flower. 

” ss Well, the west Texas bee evidently found it very in- 
convenient to climb all the way down to the valley with 
each load of honey, and some smart bee struck upon a plan 
as simple as it was unique. It is generally known that the 
self-same shrub that gives honey to the bees produces a 
succulent root, upon which as big and rocky-looking a liz- 
ard cas you ever saw feeds and fattens. This creature, 
ealled a ‘ yollo’ by the Indians, is 14 inches iong, and is too 
lazy to get outof its own way. The yollo’s back bristles 
with points, and he is terrible to behold, yet to the bee he is 
onlv a God-send, and without the least fear a swarm will 
pre ceed to establish its comb between the points of the 
yollo’s pachydermatous back, and without ado fill in the 
honey. The beast, of course, following the food-plant, will 
keep the hive always within easy walking distance, and in 
the fall, when the season is over, the bees swarm back into 
the lower level, while their diminutive pack-mules wind 
down the mountain paths to the valley, where the honey is 
quickly transferred to its winter quarters in the bees’ trees 
or the ranchman’s hive.”’ 

Perhaps some of our readers in the locality referred to 
can tell us something further about this. More than likely 


, 


it is ‘only a bee-story.’ 








The Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association is thus 
spoken of by the Philadelphia Public Ledger : 


There are many associations of bee-keepers in America 
and Canada, but of them all that of the Philadelphia bee- 
keepers is the oldest, and in its day has been the most 
prominentand influential. Its origin and continuance, and 
the good work donein and thru it, have all been due to the 
efforts of the president, Dr. Harry Townsend and his good 
wife, both of whom are devoted friends of the honey-bee, 
and thru all the years have had faith that some day its 
economic importance would be recognized, and farmers, 
villagers, and even city people, would come to understand 
that with its aid a luxury could be added to the table, and 
dimes to the pocketbook, and from the otherwise wasted 
sweets in the flowers of field, forest and garden. 


As the United States Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its next annual meeting in Philadelphia, its members 
will have the privilege of meeting the members of the Phil- 
adelphia association. We wonder if it really is older than 
the National society. 





Tin Cans vs. Barrels for Honey.—We hope that tin 
‘ans will be considered more favorably this year by those 
who have been using barrels heretofore for holding ex- 
tracted honey. Cans may be a trifle more expensive, but 
they are ever so much more convenient for handling, and 
for reliquefying the honey. Then they seldom “ spring 
a leak” as do the barrels. Neither do cans soak up a lot of 
honey, and thus cause waste and loss to the shipper or 
buyer. There are so many evident advantages possest by 
cans over barrels that all need not be enumerated here. We 
‘rust that the leaky, bulky, cumbersome honey-barrel may 
soon be a thing of the past. 





a \ ork’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 32-page pamph- 
‘ct especially gotten up with a view to create a demand for 
Honey among should-be consumers. Aside from the Alma- 
©. c Min: the ‘ repart of the pamphlet was written by Dr. 
oath eta er, ar d is devoted to general information concern- 

s Honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
oxing and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
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Hon. EUGENE SEcOR, of Winnebago Co., Iowa, wrote 
us April 5: 

‘Two days of spring. Bees are still in the dark. Con- 
siderable loss is reported.”’ 


see 


Mr. WM. FRICKER, of Hampshire Co., Mass., when 
sending a new subscriber for the Bee Journal, March 23, 
wrote: 

‘“‘T have taken the American Bee Journal over a year, 
and I am more than satisfied. No bee-keeper should be 
without it.’’ 

*e ee 


THE FarM JOURNAL is the boiled-down, hit-the-nail- 
on-the-head paper, cut to fit the wide-awake farmer and 
villager. We give the Farm Journal for the balance of 
1899 and all of 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903, nearly five years, 
as a premium to every one of our subscribers who will ac- 
cept the offer on page 222. 

*es ee * 

Mr. G. M. DoonitrLe, of Onondaga Co., N. Y., wrote 
us April 3: 

**Snow and cold here with no let up for spring yet. 
Bees out-doors are in bad shape, with many dead, as they 
have had no good chance for a flight since last November, 


or nearly 4% months.”’ 
ne ee + 


Dr. C. C. MILLER is not only a prominent bee-keeper, 
and a leading writer on bees, but he is also a well-known 
worker in the Presbyterian church. He bears the distinc- 
tion of being the only layman in the State of Illinois who is 
chairman of any of the many committees of the synod 
which comprises the Presbyterian churches of the State. 
Sometimes we are inclined to think that it is the Methodist 
blood in him that helps to make him a good Presbyterian. 
You know it is said that ‘‘ blood tells.”’ 


ne ee © 


Mr. O. O. PoprpLETon, of Dade Co., Fla., wrote us 
March 28: 

‘*My honey season is just coming on. AsI wrote youa 
short time ago, our bees are not in their usual strong con- 
dition for the time of year, and altho the saw palmetto 
promises an unusually large flow of honey, the lack of 
strong colonies will prevent my getting a full crop. Other 
bee-keepers up and down the cqast, whose fields were not so 
badly fire-swept as mine were last spring, tell me their bees 
are in their usual condition.” 


ne 2 * 


Mr. C. A. Hatcu, of Richland Co., Wis., vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Association, wrote 
us April 6: 

‘FRIEND YORK :—According to present indications 
there is to be no very serious loss of bees in our part of 
Wisconsin. I have talkt with four or five bee-keepers rep- 
resenting an ownership of over 600 colonies, and only one 
reports serious loss, and this lot were wintered out-of-doors 
protected by straw packing only. Of course, bees are in 
the cellar yet, and putting-out time may change things 
somewhat, but I think not much. 

‘*It is too early to say much about the honey prospect, 
but I can say this much, white clover does not appear to be 
injured. I hope for a good honey season, and a prosperous 
year.”’ 

re 2 

THE FEARFUL TRAVELER.—Dr. Peiro has traveled a 

good deal, and makes the following observations : 


“Itis almost pathetic to note, in traveling, the fear 
some display at their surroundings. Not from danger of 
accidents, but dread of the evils that may befall them from 
contact with their fellow travelers. 

“From childhood they have been admonisht regarding 
the subtlety of strangers that the unfortunate credulous are 
at once on guard, and the defensive, lest every hand but 
their own be raised against them. The anxiety they dis- 
play on this score is manifested by the ludicrous efforts 
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they make for the safe keeping of their treasures. They 
not only frequently glance in the direction of. their stored 
valuables, but inadvertently clasp their hands over them 
for greater assurance, thus revealing their secret to such as 
might annoy them. ‘This constant fear greatly mars the 
pleasures of traveling. The only class likely to come to 
grief is the ignorant and vainglorious, anxious to display 
their ‘Smart Aleck’-ism to all who seem to cater to their 
conceit. These fools—they are generally from 18 to 24 
deserve the punishment they so glaringly invite. 

‘The better way is to modestly attend to one’s legiti- 
mate business, and conclude that our fellow travelers are as 
reasonable, civil and as honest as ourselves. This principle 


will secure for us due respect and avoid disappointments. 
** Dr. PEIRO. 














To Secure the Whitest Sections, Mr. Shaver, of Canada, 
allows no sections to be sealed over old brood-combs. Colo- 
nies with old combs are allowed to build combs in sections 
and fill them, but,as the capping process is begun, the 
super is transferred to a colony of the current year.—Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. 


Keeping Bees Good-Natured is considered by T. F. 
Bingham, in the Bee-Keepers’ Review, and the moral of his 
discourse is that if we would get along in towns without 
having complaints from neighbors as to cross bees, we 
should keep a cloud of smoke in the apiary when working 
with them. A good bitinthat. It is also quite possible 
that Mr. Bingham had in mind that if more care were taken 
in this respect there would be more Bingham smokers in 


use, and there was nothing wicked in the thought if he did 
think so. 


The Secret of Successful Honey -Production, according 
to Messrs. Aikin and Doolittle, in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper, lies im so manipulating colonies as to have the max- 
imum number of bees on hand ready for the harvest, and 
those bees without any desire to swarm. To prevent 
swarming, Doolittle says cage the queen for 10 days just 
before harvest, then cut out @// queen-cells, cage the queen, 
or one just commencing to lay in her place, in a cage with 
a stopper of candy that will take the bees about two days to 
eat thru, and swarming is done for six weeks, and for 
the whole season unless the honey-flow is long drawn out. 


Latest Development in Weed Foundation.—A_ series 
of illustrations in Gleanings show thicknesses of walls and 
bases in natural comb and in different kinds of foundation, 
running from five to 13 feet to the pound. It seems to bea 
question that has not been fully settled in the minds of all 
whether it is better to have extra wax in the base orin the 
incipient side-walls, or whether the bees would thin either 
or both. The latest effort of Mr. Weed is to produce foun- 
dation with a very thin base, with a side-wall not very deep 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5b (10% )=s 2516S S016 
Sweet Clever (melilot).....60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
FS ee We 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover..............80c 1.40 3.00 5.00 
ps ee 60c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Crimson Clover ...........55c¢ 0 2.00 3 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pure-Bred Poultry | 


than it does common stock, and it pays tenfold 
better. Send stamp at once for Illustrated Cat- 
alog and Poultry-Book. 


DREXEL POULTRY YARDS GO. 


3611 Fifty-third Avenue, 








but containing considerable wax. ‘The experiments of 
Hon. R. L.. Taylor showed athinner base in Given founda. 
tion than in others, notwithstanding the fact that roljx 
would make a more regular and a nicer-looking article. 
Editor Root says that ‘‘ experiments show that we can stick 
as much wax as we like in the walls, for it will be thinneg 
down ; but we must be careful about getting toe much jy 
the bases ; for while the bees may thin it there, they rarely 
do: and the excess of wax, therefore, in the bases is simply 
so much waste product, and who pays forit? The bee. 
keeper, and not the supply-dealer. At present the ney 
product is made with plates, in sheets large enough to fill a 
section, the thickness being about %-inch. 


Spraying Fruit-Trees.—J. W. Rouse says that spraying 
trees when in bloom shows ignorance on the part of the 
sprayers. Thetime to spray depends on the object of the 
spraying. For fungus, before bloom. For codling-moth, 
after the bloom has fallen, as the moth does not deposit her 
eggs until the fruit is set. For information as to spraying, 
send to Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., for Bulletin No, 
101 (The Spraying of Trees), also Bulletin No. 86 (Spraying 
of Orchards), both being sent free, as also Farmers’ Bulle 
tin No. 7, sent out by U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. The best of all is the Spray Calendar, 
issued in 1895 by Cornell University Agricultural Station. 

-Gleanings. 


Bee-Keeping No Sinecure in Cuba.—A. W. Osburn’s 
son warns adventurers not to be too rash in rushing intoa 
strange country to make a fortune. Money, big money, 
can be made at bee-keeping in Cuba, but it takes work, big 
work. To produce a crop of honey requires 365 days’ work 
in the year. ‘‘ The tropical sun shines and the flowers 
bloom the year round.’’ Beginning with March, for an 
apiary of 500 or 600 colonies, 125 or 150 queens must be 
reared, got to laying, and colonies must be built up. By 
May swarming is in full blast, no time fora nap between 
swarms, and for four months the wax-worm furnishes 
much employment. Then when the harvest begins to come 
in, when the 500 or 600 colonies get limbered up and bring 
in 2,500 or 3,000 pounds in a day, ‘* you have to step around 
as if you had coals of fire in your shoe.’’ The thought of 
taking in $125 a day occasionally, is hinted at as no slight 
offset.—Gleanings. 


Boiling Foul-Broody Honey.—J. H. Martin comes in 
as a pacificator in Gleanings, with the belief that those who 
hold such diverse views as to the time of boiling necessary 
to kill foul-brood spores may all be right. He thinks the 
boiling acts in strata, the lower stratum boiling first, and 
so on to the top. A small amount will be boiling thruout in 
a short time, but not so a larger quantity. He advises, 
**boil a gallon in a large boiler 10 minutes, 20 gallons an 
hour, 50 gallons three hours.’’ Prof. Hodge, in the same 
journal, calls attention to the much greater difficulty of de- 
strdying the vitality of spores, advising at least 15 minutes 
boiling with thoro stirring on three successive days. The 
expectation is that by the time of the third boiling all the 
spores may have vegetated, and as bacilli 15 minutes will 
be enough to killthem. T. W. Cowan says: ‘‘ The spores 
also possess the power of enduring adverse influences 0! 
various kinds without injury to their vitality, so far 4s 
germinating is concerned, even if subjected to influences 
fatal to bacilli themselves. The latter are destroyed at the 
temperature of boiling water, while the spore apparentl) 
suffers no damage at that temperature.”’ 


TWO “WAGONS: AT ONE PRICE. 
It is a matter of great convenience and as 


ing of labor for a farmer to have a low, 7 
wagon. They save more than half the labor 
loading in hauling manure, hay, grain, 


fodder, wood, stones, etc. The man wh ) al 
ready has a wagon may have one of these 10W 

TO FEED, RAISE 

AND HOUSE GOOD 





handy wagons at the sma 
additional cost for a s 
wheels. These Electric § Stee 
Wheels, with either direct 
stagger spokes, with b 
faced tire, are made to fit 
axle. Yoncan convert ¥ 
old wagon to a low, handy 
wagon in afew moments . ¥ 
thus virtually have two W ag: 
ons at one price. Write 
the Electric Wheel Co. Se 
16, Quincy, Illinois, for te 
catalogue, which fully explains about these 4% 
their Electric Handy Wagons, Electric Fee 
Cookers, etc. 
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No=-Gob 
Foundation. 


We Have it at Last. 

















It has been proven that wax in the 
base of ordinary foundation is not 
utilized by the bees, but is left there 
practically as it leaves the mill; and 
the result is, when drawn out into 
comb, the so-called gob, or fishbone, in 


comb honey. 


Our New Thin-Base 
FOUNDATION 


is exactly what its name indicates 
foundation with a base as thin as 
natural comb, with heavy deep walls. 





Fig. 7, herewith shown in cross-section 
trom an actual photo, represents the 
new thin-base heavy-walled foundation 
running about 10 feet to the pound. 





Fig. 13 represents the ordinary thin 
foundation with heavy base and 
scarcely any wall, about 10 feet; the 
apis. base, without modification, going 
right into the comb honey with very 
little change, and forming fishbone. 
We have so far only small dies, and 
cannot afford to sell this product for 
less than $1.00 a pound. Next year, 
perhaps, we shall have larger dies, and 


will ae ° ° 
* Make a corresponding reduction 


in price. 


Seve + 
"even or eight pleces, large enough 
+11 yA 
hil44 sections, 15 cents. postpaid ; 
24 pieces, prepaid, 40 cents. 


The A.1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 











Bees Came Thru All Right. 


The bees have come thru so far all right, 
but it looks blue for them this morning— 
April 3—with the ground all covered with 
snow. I hope this will be a favorable sea- 
son forthem. They are all (some 80 colo- 
nies) inthe home yard in town. 1am not 
able to go to the country to bave an apiary, 
as [ will be 72 years old May 12. I never 
employ any help, but do all the necessary 
work myself. Success to the Bee Journal. 

D. C. McLzop. 

Christian Co., Ill., April 3. 





Organizing in Utah. 


We have formed a bee-keepers’ crganiza- 
tion here within the last month, known as 
the Uinta Bee-Keepers’ Association, start- 
ing in with about 25 members. We hope to 
start other associations, and work in har- 
mony in every respect. We have sent a 
petition to our congressman in regard to 
the pure food law. Iam pleased with tbe 
Bee Journal. 

* Lbave not lost one colony out of 96. All 
are doing well,and have plenty of brood 
and young bees. G. W. VANGUNDY. 

Uinta Co., Utah, March 12. 


Poor Season Last Year. 


The bees last year did very poorly. I got 
only about 1.000 pounds of comb honey 
from 150 colonies. So far they have win- 
tered fairly well. JNo. SCHUMACHER. 

Platte Co., Mo., March 17. 





Bees Wintered Nicely. 


My bees wintered nicely on the summer 
stands. Idid notloseany. They gathered 
considerable honey from tbe plum and 
peach bloom, but everything is too dry for 
any more until it rains. Crops look bad— 
wheat and oats drying up. Ourcorn was 
bitten down by frost March 28, but is com- 
ing out again. D. F. Marrs. 

McLennan Co., Tex., April 3. 





Backward Spring. 


The spring is very backward. Snow has 
fallen to the depth of over eight inches the 
last three days. There is heavy loss of 
bees thruout this section. 

E T. FLANAGAN. 

St. Clair Co., Ill., March 29. 


Over Half the Bees Dead. 


Over 50 percent of my bees will be win- 
ter-killed, and the balance in very bad con- 
dition, owing to the severe winter. They 
were on the summer stands. C. BECKER. 

Pleasant Plains, Ill., March 28. 





Bees Not Wintering Well. 


Bees are not wintering well. Those in 
the cellar are spotting hives badly. It has 
been such bad weatber that they could not 
be taken out yet. The ground was covered 
with snow last night. Geo. L. Ferris. 

Cayuga Co., N. Y., March 31. 





**Adel’’ Bees are ‘*‘Superior.’’ 


Epiror YcrkK:—Kindly permit me to 
correct one statement Dr. Miller made 
when he replied to the question, ** What are 
Adel bees?’ If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, he made this reply : ** Any strain of 
Italian bees can be called Adel,’’ or some- 
thing very much like this. 

The bees that I call Adels (properly pro- 
nounced Ad’/) were bred up in my apiary 
from the gray Carniolans, which came 





Rudyard Kipling’s Lite 


Was saved by the inhalation of 
Oxygen, the only Specific cure 
for all forms of living diseases. 
Office of The Oxygen Company, 
34 Central Music Hall, Chicago 

to whom all letters of inquiry 


should be directed. 


15Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EVERGREENS 










00, 6 to 8 in, $1; 12 to 18 In, $2.50. 
Oe, 2 ft. $10 prepaid. 100, 4 toé ft. 
varieties, $15. 45choice Fruit trees, 20 
varieties, $10. Ornamental A Fruit 
rees. Catalogue and prices rf 5 

great a <— SENT. TYRE 
ood Agents nte 


D. HILL, {2 Dundee, Ill. 


3D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The Midland Farmer 


SEMI-MONTHLY 

The representative modern Farm Paper of the 
Central and Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
departments to every branch of Farming and 
Stock-Raising. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ble and Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cent stamps, anda listof your neighbors (for 
free samples), and we will enter your name for 1 
year. (If you have not received your money’s 
worth at end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
tinue the paper to you free of cost another year). 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 


Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








In seeking an engine of any kind, either SE/- 
PORTABLE, PORTABLE or Traction, buy the 


RUMELY 
FNGINES 


They are aimple or compound and represent unusual 
value. Forsawmills, well drilling, threshing—anything, 
Also Thresh@rs, Horse Powers, Sawmills, ete. Cata- 


logue FREE. Ml. RUMELY CO., La Porte, ind. 
Please mention Bee Sournal when writing. 


Our large Illustra- 
ted catalog of Bees, 
Hives, Smokers, &c 
Address, 


Theodore Bender, Canton,Ohio. 


8Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


HICKEN MONEY =. 


to get it; how to mate, breed, feed and 
4 market poultry. Cuts and plans for 
building poultry houses and cost of same. 
"'cy Be ees other things together with 
GY h is HE RS INCUBATOR 
is contained in our Poultry Guide, Sent for 10 cts. 


The Cyphers Inch. Co. Box 50 Wayland, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal whez writing. 


40 A0 PAGES CATALOG BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


mee to Beyinners, &c., free. 


IHN NEBEL & SON, 
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LAST WEEK 


we told you there was something in the coll of 
The Page. As ~ +r | rises watch the fence 
and see about it. Doe 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE “FENCE CO. + ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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Doolittle’s 
Book Free! 


ivery Bee-Keeper should have 


SCIENTIFIC 
QUEEN-REARING. 


YOUsCERTAINLY will have it if you desire to 
know how to have queens fe rtilized in upper 
stories while the old queen is still laying below; 

how you may safely introduce any queen at any 
time of the year when bees can fly; all about 
the different races of bees; all about shipping 





queens, queen-cages, candy for queen-cages, 
etc.; all about forming nuclei, multiplying or 
uniting bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which you 
may wantto know. The price of the book is 
$1.00, being bound in cloth, gold-lettered. 


We want 1,000 
New Subscribers 


Between Now and June 1, 


And we would like to have our regular 
subscribers help us in this work. In 
order that all who may want a copy of 
Doolittle’s ‘* SCIENTIFIC QUEEN-REAR- 
ING’’ may earn it very easily, and at 
the same time aid in swelling the Bee 
Journal’s list of subscribers, we wish 
to make the following Liberal Offers— 
only to our present subscrifers : 


Off N ] We mail the book for $1.00, or 
eT 0, » club it with the Bee Journal for 


one year—both for, $1.70. 


Off N Send us Three New Subscribers 
er 0, 1 to the Bee Journal for the bal- 
ance of the year, at 60 cents each, and we 


will mail you a copy of the book free as a 
premium. 


Off N 3, Or, send us two new subscribers 
er 0 to the Bee Journal for the bal- 
ance of this year at 60 cents each, and 40 


cents additional (making $1.60 in all) and we 
will mail you the book. 


Off No. 4. Or, send Ps one new subscriber 
er for the Bee Journal for the bal- 
ance of this year at 60 cents, and 65 cents ad- 


ditional (making $1.25 in all), and we will 
mail you the book. 














Now, the sooner the new names are 
sent in the more copies of the Bee Jour- 
nal they will get for their 60 cents, and 
if sent before April 1, each will be cer- 
tain of getting the Bee Journal for nine 
months, or about 40 copies. 

Remember, that only our present 
subscribers can take advantage of the 
last three offers above. 

Now, let everybody go to work, and 
help roll up the 1,000 new subscribers. 


Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Mich, St., Chicago, Ill. 





direct from Carniola. Frank Benton, who 
spent many years in Carniola, says he 
never saw an apiary of al/ steel-gray bees 
in thatcountry. In all apiaries there are 
more or less yellow-banded bees. The na- 
tive bee-keepers consider the yellow-banded 
superior to the gray bees, and cell them 
‘* Adels.’’ Adel signifies superior. 


Bees are wintering well. tho March has 
been the worst month of the year; no 
warm weather, but plenty of small snow- 
storms. HENRY ALLEY. 

Essex Co., Mass. 

[If Adel simply means “ superior,” then 
of course Dr. Miller was right if he said 
that ‘‘any strain of Italians canbe called 
Adel,”’ provided they are excellent bees. 
No one has the sole right to the words 
‘* Adel”’ or ‘‘superior,’’ any more than to 
the words ‘‘simplicity’’ or ‘ perfection,” 
as we understand it. 

Several of our readers, during the past 
few years, have enquired as to the meaning 
of ‘*‘ Adel bees.’ It seems to usif we were 
to designate any particular variety of bees, 
we would call them by some name that 
would be self-explanatory—some word that 
could be found in any common dictionary. 


—EDITOR. | * 


Wintered Well in a Bee-Cellar. 


I have 112 colonies in a bee-cellar 15x33 
feet. They are wintering nicely. Last 
season I got one-fourth crop of honey. I 
hope this year they will do better. Success 
to the American Bee Journal. 

E. R. WriGHrT. 

Scott Co., Iowa, April 4. 


Wintered All Right. 


My bees came thru the winter all right, 
tho a little short of stores, but with plenty 
of bees. 

I find lots of hints in the ‘‘ Old Reliable ”’ 
that come in handy. I wish you success. 

J. BRIMMAGE. 

British Columbia, March 24. 


An Old Bee-Keeper’s Experience. 


I have been reading the ‘‘ Old Reliable” 
for two years, and I could hardly keep bees 
without it now. I have kept bees 25 years, 
but am a farmer, and, until late years, I 
was at the bead of a dairy and stock farm, 
but as age came on I had to turn the care 
of the farm into younger bands. which is 
run under the name of F. Hall & Son. But 
I cling to the bees and the garden. I never 
wintered more than 21 colonies. I used to 
keep them in box-hives and wintered them 
buried in the ground. sometimes fairly well 
and other times notso well. But the soft 
winter of 1877-78 cleaned out my bees. The 
last 15 or 20 years I bave just put them into 
the cellar, which I will describe. 


All of it bas a well-mortared wall. and 
the exposed sides have a double wall, all 
cemented on the bottom. The bee-cellar is 
8x14 feet. partitioned off by a single brick 
wall. A window on oneside bas a wire screen 
on the outside and a hanging glass window 
on the inside. In the winter I just bank up 
that window with straw, and in mild 
weather I open the inside window and the 
straw will let in enough air. This cellar 
just nicely holds 21 hives without tiering 
up. 

Usually about Nov. 10 I put in the bees. 
and see that they have plenty of air from 
the bottom, and I aim to putin none but 
good colonies. but I can’t always stick to 
that rule. I put them on planks on old bee- 
bives. I don’t have any trouble with mice. 
I just fix the door so they can’t gnaw, and 
keep it shut. 

I usually take the bees out about April 1. 
I never have any mould in the hives, and if 
they were all in good shape in the falllI 
don’t expect to lose a single colony. There 
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THE BEST WAY {| 


to make money is to save 1t. Wecansave 
Wi you money on everything in the vehicle line. 
\ We make a full line of Surries, Buggies, 


From Our F actor 
At 


esaie a 
We have Surries at $51.00; Top Buggies, $35.00; 
Spring Wagons, $37.60; Road Wagons, $25.00, 
Excellent Quality Guaranteed, 
We Make Every Vehicle We Advertise, 

Ii) We fully guarantee every vehicle we make from 
the lowest priced up. GOOD GOODS always. 
An exceilent harness as low as $4.80, Large 
illustrated catalogue FREE. All prices marked 
in plain figures. Address, 

DWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 
50bighth St. GOSHEN, INDIANA, 


UCU 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FROM BAROCKS PLY MOUTH 
| See tao — Fine Plumaged 
owls—Farm Raised—75 cents 


per dozen. MRS. LC. AXTELL, 
11At ROSEVILLE, ILL. 


Phaetons, Spring Wagons, Road Wagons, 
WE SELL DIRECT TO rou | 
y 
i 





















———a “HATCH CHICKENS 


EAM—witb the 


eX. ByEA self-regulating 


# EXCELSIOR |ncugtvo 


operation 
Lowest eeteed Ist. class peter made 


L, 
114to 122 &. 6th St... Quincy, MW 





Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Tilus, Catalog 















44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


We don’t keep 
Supplies 


WE SELL THEM 


In order to do this we have to have GILT-EDGE 
STOCK, and make prices right. 














Send us alist of-what you want for the coming 
season, and let us make you 


SPECIAL PRICE. 


Standard Lumber Co. 


10Atf MANKATO, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





UNION COMBI 
NATION SAW- 
for ripping 
cross - cutting, 
mitering, rav- 
beting, groov 
ing. gaining, 
scroll - sawing, 
boring, edge 
moulding 
beading, ete 
Full line Foot 
AND HAND 
POWER MA 





CHINERY. Send for Catalog 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, ¥.¥. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free... 


The MONETTE Queen- -Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use it 
catching and clipping ,¢ Our nens’ 
wings. We mail it for - — 
or will send it FREE as_4 Ah W 
mium for sending us ONE ied 
subscriber to the Bee Journal 10! 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wil 
mail the Bee Journal ome ye ar 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 11 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, *” 
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DITTMER’S 
Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 


—— 


Working Mlax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 





Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 





I sell the VERY BEST at lowest prices and 
ship promptly. 





Send me your name for 1899 catalog and prices, 
whether you are a large or small 
consumer or dealer. 


Beeswax always wanted for cash or trade at the 
highest price. Address, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


BEE-SUPPLIES, — 
mM 


ROOTS GOODS AT_ROOT'S 
se Se ~PRICES. Oe 
AN 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers. 
Send for Catalog. 


cC.H.W. WEBER, 


Successor to CHas F. Mutu & Son, 
2169 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

















15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt 
the quickest of any foundation made. 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 








BEE-KEEPERS | iap"e.cnns "tor tess 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





The Best Bargain 


IS THE 
BEST GOODS AT FAIR PRICES. 
And that’s the secret of our immense trade that 
has made us 


HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE WEST 


see-Keepers’ Supplies. We are ready now 
ason of 1899 with an immense stock of 
stand best in ourline. Send for our 
‘log and discounts for early orders. 
Address, 


JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 


10A8t DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


NILVER GRAY CHR 


Golden and 3-banded Italian. 


ed, 











We each; tested, 75c. Purity of stock 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 


B, BANKSTON, - Rockdale, Texas, 


*"ea- > > $ 
“ase mention the Bee Journal. 





has not been a day this winter that I, being 
a little deaf, could hear them at all. 

In September, 1877, 1 took away all the 
queens, which were black, and two days 
after I had an expert bee-man introduce 
fertile Italians, without a single failure in 
21 colonies. 

I have been greatly helpt by my acquain- 
tance with good bee-keepers, particularly 
the late B. Taylor and D. H. Whitmore, of 
Minnesota, and 8. T. Petitt, of Canada; 
and by reading the articles written by the 
+ bee-men in the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 

Iread much of robbing of bees, and of 
wax-moths, but I never bave any trouble 
with a colony that is worth having. Often 
there are moths in the honey afterit is 
taken off, and I always put out in the api- 
ary anything that 1 want cleaned off. 
When I ‘take up”’ hives in the fall I ex- 
tract the boney from the frames and put 
them among the bees, and when they are 
well cleaned off I put the frames back into 
the hives, and leave them there till needed 
again, and I find that by that time the old 
pollen will have shrunk so that the bees can 
pull it out. FRANCIS HALL. 

Fillmore Co., Minn., March 11. 


Very Late Spring. 


I have 24 colonies of bees now. The 
spring is very late here, with 15 inches of 
snow on the ground, and below zero last 
aight. C. F. GREENING. 

Mower Co., Minn., March 27. 


An Experience with Bees. 


About 15 years ago I purchast three colo- 
nies of bees for $10. At that time I knew 
little about bees. 

My bees are situated to the south and 
west of my residence. The hives all face 
east, and are in rows six feet apart and 
three feet apart in the row: They are all, 
or nearly all, in chaff hives. The chaff hive, 
like all hives, has some good points, and 
some people seem to think a great many 
poor ones. | talkt with a man who said he 
didn't like the chaff bives because the bees 
wouldn't start in the morning until the sun 
warmed them up. If he had been at my 
place last summer, some mornings, before 
sunrise. he would have thought that my 
bees didn’t wait for the sun. Perhaps his 
bees don't work before sunrise, but mine 
do. 

The spring of 1897 found me with 23 colo- 
nies, which Lincreast to4l, and harvested 
about 1,500 well-filled sections. My best 
colony gave me 100 complete sections. 
Passing the winter of 1897-98 without loss, 
I increast the 41 colonies the following 
summer to 58, and secured 1,200 pounds of 
honey, working exclusively for comb, 
which sold in my home market at 10 and 12 
cents per pound. My honey is all gone, 
and I could have sold more if I had had it. 

I bave tried a great many times to get 
subscribers fqr the American Bee Journal, 
but of no avail, as the people had all sorts 
of excuses, some thinking they know more 
(about bees) than all the bee-editors and 
their correspondents put together. One 
young man, in particular, bought a number 
of colonies lastsummer. I tried to have 
him take the Bee Journal but he did not, 
and now he has just one colony alive; but 
he has the bee-fever for sure, for he bought 
six more at $3.20 per colony, and a lot of 
old hives at 50 or 60 cents apiece, that were 
just fit for kindling. My bees were out the 
7th, and seemed strong and all right. I 
have always been successful in wintering 
bees in chaff hives on the summer stands, 
but I never could succeed in the preven- 
tion of swarming. 

My inside hive is the regular 8-frame 
dovetail, while the outside is made of ship- 
lap siding, the greatest objection being the 
cost. CLYDE Capy. 

Jackson Co., Mich., March 20. 


Au eree 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





FOR SALE. 


Fifty (50) colonies of ITALIAN BEES in 
standard Langstroth hives in good condition. 
Will sell five (5) colonies, or the lot, at $3.00 per 
colony. Also one Given Foundation Press, and 
one Cowan Honey-Extractor. For further par- 
ticulars inquire of 


14a4t_ MRS, J. W. LeROY, Rio, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUEENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Ut 
14A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


CHAS. F, MUTH & SON, 


I wish to announce to my friends and patrons 
that I have this day sold to C. H. W. WEBER, 
of Cincinnati, my Honey and Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
ply business, known for the past 38 years as 
Cuas. F. Mutu & Son. Mr. Weber will con- 
tinue to keep on hand at the old stand a full, up- 
to-date supply of all goods pertaining to said 
business. I beg the customers of the old house, 
to whom I wish to extend my thanks, to con- 
tinue their patronage with Mr. Weber, by whom 
I am sure they will be accorded fair and honest 
treatment. Mrs. ANNIE Mutna, Widow. 


ALBINO WEEN If you want the most 

prolific Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 
9A26t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


EGGS FOR SITTING warrca"®* 


Plymouth Rock, 15 Eggs for $1.00. 
Superior Rose Comb Black Bantum Eggs, 15 for 
$2.00. No other varieties kept. 

Italian-bee keepers being men of good taste 
and sound judgment should beep the best and 
most profitable kinds of Poultry. Only fresh 
eggs used, carefully packt and sent by express. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. D. S. HEFFRON, 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 13Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WANTED <*s:2° BEES 


10-frame Hives and Hoffman Frames preferred, 


1SAtf B. WALKER, Evart, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


2-fraine Nucleus with Untested 
Oueen, $2.25. 


Untested Italian Queens, 65 cents each. Ready 
May 1,1899. Have orders bookt now, 
and get bees when wanted. 


F. J. GUNZEL, Obear, Graighead Go., firk. 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





























Wanted for Gash 


B | hive, box or otherwise. 
BEES | WANT NOT 


By pound or colony, in any 


HIVES. Write at once,and give price, your 
location, etc. Address, 


C. A. HUFF, Clayton, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


15Alt Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read ‘‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Sénd 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to THe Corn BELT, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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ETT YY Yaa UTLEY LECCLIOU 
WM) eK WE HAVE 5 hin Sxtsrrton- Tot, Serve7, uit 


NO AGENTS, = § chain. sz2."" men one peteer 


but have sold to the user Just as good as retails for 2110. 

direct at factory prices for 

the past twenty-six years. 

We ship any where for ex- 

)) amination. Everything 

~< J Fully Warranted. We 

This Double Pucey Harness, |are the largest manufac- 

$20, as good as seils for $30. | turers of vehicles and har- 

— ness in the world selling 

to the consumer exclusively. Our line consists of 

Rockawavs, Surreys, Traps, Phaetons, Stanhopes, 

Driving Wagons, Top Buggies, Open and Top Road 

Wagons, Spring Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Milk 
Wagons. Wayonettes and all styles of Harness. 


Send for Large Free Catalogue. 


ELKHART 


Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co., 
q W. B. Pratt, Secy. ELKHART, INDIANA. 





5 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Convention Notices. DUWWUU Us 


bandanas > = 








Ilinois.—The Northern [Illinois Bee-Keepers’ me = 
Association will hold two sessions of its spring _ =. 
meeting, one at Mr. John Wagner’s, near Beuna ed = => 
Vista, Stephenson Co., under the supervision of > a. 
the Vice-President; and one at Mr. Oliver Tay- Pd * =. 
lor’s, at Harlem, Winnebago Co., in charge of | =. 
the President, on Tuesday, May 16, 1899. Every me => 
one is cordially invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. - [~<a 

New Milford, Il. 3 ec 

Connecticut.—The annual meeting of the Con- | as Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices = 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held | _ Pee lagieeaa ree th oe a: 
Be Ee 

aterbury, Conn. Mrs. W. E. RILey, Sec. J zy us 3 o ~ = 

. 3 sai = Servies -low freight rate. Catalog = 
a ree. 6 
; Wholesale. | -= ° 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO’S GOODS “recs <3 WALTER S. POUDER, & 
Including their discounts for goods wanted for | <p 512 Mass. Ave., =: 
use another season. It will pay you to send me y ALSO POX 0X5 INDIANA. =. 
list of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. | < ) ] " ] " ) " " " " " & 

M. H. HUNT, BELL Brancu, MIcH. By VA AU LU Vs 1 VV VV VV Vs MV N e 





Listen! Take my AVIGG seer vour 
Beé-Suppliés oF August Weiss ! 


FINE FOUNDATION AND TONS OF IT. WORKING 
Wax into Foundation for Cash or Trade a Specialty. I defy competition in 
Foundation. [lillions of Sections—Polisht on both Sides. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Cata- 
log and be your own judge. Wax Wanted at 27 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, 
delivered to me. 
inte AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Carloads | 
of Bee- 
Hives... | 


Sections, 
Ses Cases, : Y 
Comb Foundation [== : . Be enti) ~ 


= SS —— == = ¥.war 


and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We want the nameand address of every bee-keeper 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make prompt shipment. Write 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MPG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
to send in your Bees- 


26 cents Cash adi Four ew 
paid for Beeswax. 26 222 = ve 


CASH— upon its re- 
ceipt. Now, if you want the money PROMPTLY, send us your Beeswax. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























This is a good time 








BEE-BOOKS 


George W. York & Go. 118 Mich. St. Chicago, 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G, Ney. 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, jy 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised ), 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has bee, 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated, |; 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee. 
keeping. No apiarian library is complete with. 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lany. 
stroth—-the Father of American Bee-Culture, |; 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25, 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apiary, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricuity. 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, put j 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien. 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat. 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per. 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pwedia of 400 pages, describing everything per. 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20, 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Map. 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author o 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 

This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 353) pages, bound in 
paper covers, $1.00. 

Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G. Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the principal portion 
of the book called “ Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 


Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach de 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers. 
This book gives the latest and most approve 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
5) pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condensi 
treatise on the huoney-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, X) cts 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker 

Revised and enlarged. It details the author's 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields! 
comb or extracted honey.”’ 80 pages, illustrate 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman. 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bin 
ing. Price, for 3) colonies, $1.00; for 100 « 
nies, $1.25. 





Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives 5 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the expet 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by ©. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 3) cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Clie 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, | 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fan") 
Field, and others.-—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the mos 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, -" 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poult'y 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fat! 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 40 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 





Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, bs 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultr) 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


York’s Honey Almanac is a neat little 2+pat" 
pamphlet especially gotten up with a view ; 
creating a demand for honey. A very effecti¥* 
helper in working up a home market fo! honey 
Prices: A sample for a stamp; 25 copies for 4x: 
50 for 60c; 100 for $1.00; 250 for $2.25; 500 for 4" 
For 25 cents extra we will print your namie ant 
address on the front page, when ordering le 
more copies at these prices. 
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Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus‘se- 


curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of ........ Bee-Keepers’ Supplies..,, 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
-  oroved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
ey the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
chert accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used, and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and pos- 
cession of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


“oiGrm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


OUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS. 


COtiONS, SHIDPING-Gasés and 
Bec-Kéepers SUppIIeS 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on"the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

“Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield [Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


; 1 If you care to know of its 
FREE FOR A MONTH.... California ! Fruita, Flowers, Climate 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
vou cannot afford to be without — best = fornia’s Favorite Paper— 
only Weekly Sheep Paper publisht in the pox. 
<< The Pacific Rural Press, 

r . . . adi ticultural nd Agricultural 
want ee ee paper of the Pacthc Cust, Pubtlekt weskiy, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


08 08 of of of eB —_ PRICES OF —— 


bingham Perfect bee-Smokers 


AND HONEY -KNIVES. 

















has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 








Smo 


ke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
ietibehtinsenbiaabovestenidsarnee 346 in. stove. Doz. 9.00; “ 1.10 
SE pencsinsecerchun deeneaencsons 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; 24 1.00 
EEE cthbleestveneseverecedevnvesetians 2%-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; ws -90 
i sccsenthpaciecwnglidnin piiminnews z-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; es -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; - 60 
Honey-Knife e ° PA ‘ . Doz. 6.00; = .80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 


FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. 1 was always pleased with its 





3ingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- workings, but thinking I would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
Knife. lar. Ido not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 


90 Ge Ges Fo9e January 27, 1*97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 








FOREWARNED IS 

FOREARMED 

Do Not Wait until the last moment to order your Sup- 

plies. You may be disappointed by delay in shipment 

and lose a portion of the honey harvest. Save money 

and gain honey by sending us your estimate NOW. 

We are offering Special Inducements for Early Or- 
ders. Our 1899 Catalog free. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: G. B. LEWIS CO., 


E. T. ABuorr, St. Joseph, Mo. 


L. C. WoopMAn, Grand Rapids, Mich. Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX £ 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, April &8.—Choice grades of white, 
12@13c; travel-stained and light amber, 10@1l1c; 
buckwheat and dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white, 
7@8c; amber, 6@7c; dark amber, 5@6c. Bees- 
wax, 26c. 

Stocks of white comb honey are about ex- 
hausted, and this is as it should be if a market 
is to be had for the expected large flow of nectar 
from the season of 189). R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


DETROIT, March 9,—Fancy white comb scarce 
and higher and we now quote it 13@14c; No. 1, 
12@13c; fancy dark and amber, 10@1lc. There 
is considerable poor honey in the commission 
houses which is offered at 8@%,. Extracted, 
white, 6%@7c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 25@26%c. 


M. H. Hunt. 


New York, March 8.—Fancy white,l12c; No.1 
white, 10@llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
6@ic. Comb honey is pretty well cleaned up 
now and we expect to dispose of the balance of 
our stock during this month. Excepting Cali- 
fornia there is not much stock of extracted on 
our market. Demand is fair at unchanged quo- 
tations. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN,. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 15.—White comb, 10@ 
10%c; amber, 74%@%. Extracted, white, 74@ 
Jiec: light amber,64%@7c. Beeswax, 24@26c. 

Present slim stocks admit of only a light job- 
bing business being transacted, with vaiues 
much the same as previously noted. The com- 
ing crop is likely to be small. The bees are now 
being fed in a large portion of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and many are reported to have already 
died. 


Boston, April 1.—Fancy white, 13c; A No. 1, 
12@12%c; No. 1,11@12c; No. 2,9@10c; demand 
fair; no call for dark, Extracted, supply very 
light, good demand. White in 60-pound cans, 
7c; light amber in barrels, 7c. Beeswax, very 
light stock, good demaud, 29%c. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


KANSAS City, April 6.—Fancy white comb 
honey continues in good demand at 13'4@14c; 
choice white at 12',@13c; dark, 10%@11'sc. Ex- 
tracted scarce at 6!sc. PEYCKE Bros. 


CLEVELAND, March 9.—Fancy white, 13@14c; 
No. 1 white, 12@13c; A No. 1 amber, 10@1lc; No, 
2 amber, 9@10c; buckwheat, 8c. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 6c; buckwheat, 5c. 

A. B. WILuiaMs & Co, 


BUFFALO, April 1.—Little or no strictly fancy 
one-pound comb honey here. It would sell 
well at about 11@12c. Few lots of common, 
dark, etc., arriving, and sell at 7@8c mostly: 
some very poor at6c. There is no extracted 
here; worth from 4'@5%c; extra fancy, 6c. 
Fancy pure beeswax, 30@32c: poor, 25@28c. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


OMAHA, April 1.—Fancy white quotable at 
13@13%c; cRoice, 12@124sc. Extracted, o%e. 

Quotations are practically nominal, as there 
is no stock left now in receivers hands, and 
dealers have also but very little left. There will 
not be a pound of any kind of honey carried over 
in this market. PEYCKE Bros, 


MILWAUKEE, March 2.— Fancy 1-1b. sections, 
13@1l4c; A No. 1,12@12%c; No. 1,11@12c; dark 
or amber or old, 7@10c. Extracted, in barrels or 
kegs, white, 7@7'4sc; dark, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, 
B@2ic. 

Since our last report we have had a very good 
market for honey, and the demand has been 
very good for all grades, especially for sections 
of the best quality, and the demand is good now 
and small supply. We encourage shipments of 
best comb. Extracted. fair demand. 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 





BEST == 


Basswood Honey 
WANTED. 


Write us how much you have, 
and in what shape, with your 
lowest price, delivered in Chi- 
cago. Adéress, 


GEORGE W. YORK A CO. 
11s Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies, 


And will serve our customers as quickly 
as possible. 


Falcon Sections are the Finest Made. 





1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. 
CAN BEE-KEEPER 


Copy of the AMERI- 
20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We make the New 


hampion Ghaff-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Young [len and 
Women 


It will pay you to fit yourselves for 
good positions by taking Shorthand 
by Mail. Send $1.60 for Text Book 
or 3 cents for catalog . ‘ 


Eclectic Shorthand cllege, 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Headquarters of the Eclectic System. 
39Aly Please mention the 











see Journal. 





SS iF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


TARISE 


byl to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


[OOLITTLE... 











has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their Season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
L Tested Queen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 


lse lect te Sted quee n 2.00 
‘ * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
previous season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
About a pound of Bees in a 2-frame 





best, $5.00. 
Nucleus, with any Queen, 32.00 extra. 


Circular free, giving full —— irs regard- 
ing each class of Queens. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITT LE, 
11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





2? nd 
Year 


Dadants Foundation. 7 


2nd 
at 








Why does it sell 
so well? 


Because it has always given better 
faction than any other. 

Because in 22 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 


Satis- 


satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? BEA AUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


S 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 


| 
3), We guarantee 
3 | 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
s, cotton or silk. 


the best Veil 
The following dealers hand 


ondabaaes Watertown, Wis. 
Red Oak, Lowa. 
ee wesecce Wetumpka, Ala. 
Portland Seed Co... Portland, Oregon. 
i Swe 4 5 kb 000s scumehheueee St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. Woodman............Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. Nysewander..... a0 eee ..Des Moines Iowa 
Suter Gtate Bite. Co... 00 seseee cscs Hudson, Wis. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUP 


G. B. Lewis Co..... 
E. Kretchmer 
J. M. Jenkins........ 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


Price, $1 


We sel! 


le our Foundation exclusively : 


| ee eee Oe occ ac nda vttiindn ane High Hill, Mo. 
} ib Wd I 55s a0 ccumacie ganas Middlebury, V; 
y. WwW. Bittenbender............. Knoxville, Iowa, 
Pe eee Fee St. Cloud, Minn, 
Pierce Seed and Produce Co....... Pueblo, Cok 
PW. POURS & Baws... dase. ccsctees Ogden, Utah 
R. H. Schmidt & Co. .......... Sheboygan, Wis 


PLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture— 


.25, by mail. 











Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill, 






















For Apiarian 


Supplies, address LEAHY MFG, CO 


Higginsville, Mo. 
1730 S. 13th St., Omaha, Neb. 
| 404 Broadway, E. St. Louis, Ill 





Eastern Bee-Keepers! 





Furnishing bee-keepers with practical appliances to use in producing honey 


shape so they will receive the highest price f 
EAST you will make a great mistake if you sen 
a big freight bill 

Our Catalog will explain. 


, When you can get them 
It is Free. 


pay 
pay. 
quality is of the best. We 


THINK IT 
also own two Apiarie 


in market 
or it, 
1 WEST for your Supplies, wait several weeks, at 
in a few days, at as low a price, and less freight ' 
OVER. We carry and t 


is our principal business. If you are 


a large stock 


s and sell 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


These Apiaries are run for HONEY and pay well, as the bees are hustlers. 


Untested Queens, 60 ce 


Tested Queens ian hia 


6 for $2.70. 
. $1.00 each. 


nts: 3 for $1.50: 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Theos. New York, N.Y. p 








BEE- 


We 


BEST 


steel, 
Address, 














7A13t 


one carload a day; 
est variety of everything needed in the 


-SUPPLIES! 


have the best equipt factory in the West.” Cap o ’ 

and carry the largest sto ck ar 
apiary, 

goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipm 





Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 
We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or galva" 


all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price list 


E. KRETCHMER, RED OAK, OWA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when aiden, 


— eas 





Please mention the Bee Journal 


when writing 
Advertisers. 





